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WILL  THE  TAPE  RECORDER 
REVOLUTIONIZE  THE  SCHOOLS? 

How  the  proper  use  of  recorded  instruction  may 
cure  basic  problems  in  American  education. 


THE  LONG  STRUGGLE  ON  CYPRUS 
HOW  RAILS  FIRST  CROSSED  AMERICA 
EXERCISE  IS  GOOD  FOR  YOU . . .  TRUE  OR  FALSE? 


Naturally,  to  rg-invent 
something,  you  have  to  have 
invented  it  in  the  first  place. 
Well,  we  did. 
The  first  really  practical 
automatic  shotgun  on  the 
market  was  the  Remington 
Model  11.  'Way  back  in  1905. 
Since  then,  of  course,  some 
changes  have  been  made.  Three 
times  during  the  next  half-cen- 
tury, we  invented  the  automatic 
shotgun  all  over  again. 

Each  time  our  new  automatic 
shotgun  was  a  complete  departure 
from  the  previous  one.  Each  time 
we  thought  we  had  come  up  with 
the  best  automatic  shotgun  that  could 
be  made.  And  each  time  our  designers 
proved  us  wrong. 

Not  so  long  ago,  when  they  showed  up 
with  the  prototype  for  our  Model  1100, 
we  knew  they'd  done  it  again.  It  was  the 
best  automatic  shotgun  we'd  ever  seen. 

It  was  the  strongest  we'd  ever  made. 
(The  receiver  is  milled  from  one  solid 
block  of  steel.)  Had  the  lightest  recoil. 
And,  by  far,  was  the  most  reliable.  During 
the  1967  World  Skeet  Championships, 
more  trophies  were  won  with  Remington 
llOO's  than  any  other  gun. 

So  we  introduced  the  1100,  now  priced 
from  $159.95,«  and  put  it  at  the  top  of 
our  line.  It's  been  there  ever  since.  (Last 
year  it  was  the  best-selling  automatic 
shotgun  in  the  country.) 

Now  we  can't  promise  our  designers 
will  never  be  able  to  top  the  1100.  But 
we  can  tell  you  this:  They've  been  trying 
to  do  just  that  for  the  past  five  years. 
With  no  success  whatever. 


B^mingtoii 

*Fair  Trade  prices  in  states  havinsr  Fair  Trade  laws. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


We  started  by  building 
the  best  guns 
that  could  be  built. 
We  haven't 
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LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  dtie  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
tliese  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

GUN  CONTROL  AND  THE  LEGION 

sir:  Where  does  the  Legion  stand  on  the 
matter  of  gim-control  laws?  This  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  matters  about  which 
something  should  be  done,  but  perhaps 
too  much  will  be  done  in  the  present 
emotional  climate. 

A.  H.  Smith 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  most  recent  official  national  Le- 
gion policy  expression  was  that  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee,  last 
May.  In  Resolution  53,  the  N.E.C.  ap- 
proved these  points: 

1.  That  federal  registration  of  firearms 
be  opposed. 

2.  That  local  permits  to  own  firearms, 
issued  by  duly  authorized  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  be  supported. 

3.  That  mail  order  sales  of  firearms  to 
persons  without  local  permits  be  op- 
posed. 

DRESSEN:  THE  ARTFUL  DODGER 

sir:  John  Devaney's  "Baseball's  Secret 
Sign  Language"  (June)  was  a  gem,  and 
it  brought  to  mind  one  of  my  favorite 
stories  on  sign  stealing.  This  one  may  be 
apocryphal,  but  it  has  been  around  for  a 
long  time— since  one  of  the  first  All-Star 
games— and  I  have  never  seen  it  denied. 
The  late  Chuck  Dressen,  definitely  one 


of  the  great  sign  sleuths  of  all  times,  had 
been  designated  as  third -base  coach  for 
the  National  Leaguers.  The  team  had  as- 
sembled and  gone  through  its  drill.  In 
the  dressing  room,  one  of  the  players 
suddenly  asked,  "What  about  signs  to- 
morrow?" Dressen,  straight-faced,  spoke 
up.  "Just  watch  me.  And  watch  for  the 
signs  you  use  on  your  own  team.  I  know 
'em  all." 

Robert  M.  Clark 

Florence,  Ariz. 

PHILLY'S  TROLLEYS 

sir:  "A  Look  at  New  Orleans"  (June)  was 
an  excellent  article  and  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  The  author  noted  that  he  has  not 
recently  seen  any  trolley  cars  in  use  out- 
side of  New  Orleans  —  San  Francisco's 
cable  cars  excepted.  They  still  survive 
in  Philadelphia. 

Barbara  Wood 
Warminster,  Pa. 

CAPT.  LIPSNER  AND  THE  FIRST 
AIR  MAIL  FLIGHT 

sir:  Col.  Glines'  story  of  "The  Somewhat 
Mixed  Up  Events  of  Our  Very  First  Air 
Mail  Flight"  (May)  noted  that  Capt. 
Benjamin  B.Lipsner  was  the  first  Super- 
intendent of  Air  Mail  Service.  A  photo 
with  the  article  showed  Captain  Lipsner 
at  the  rear  of  a  truck  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  scheduled  air  mail  flight  50  years 
ago.  The  article  noted  that  he  was  the 
fellow  who  shouldered  most  of  the  wor- 
rying about  getting  the  flight  off. 

Readers  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  Captain  Lipsner  is  still  very  much 
with  us  —  an  extremely  active  Legion- 
naire here  in  Illinois,  a  Past  Commander 
of  Chicago's  Aviation  Post  651  and  one 
of  its  present  directors.  He  has  contribu- 
ted a  great  deal  over  the  years  to  the  or- 
ganization and  continuing  programs  of 
the  Legion  in  Illinois. 
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Presently,  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  first  regular  air  mail 
flight,  he  has  on  exhibition  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  his  personal 
collection  of  airmail  stamps,  together 
with  all  of  his  equipment  that  was  used 
during  the  first  flight.  The  stamp  collec- 
tion was  appraised  at  $175,000  some  time 
ago  and  may  be  worth  double  that  now. 

Frank  C.  Bottigliero 
American  Legion  Rehabilitation  Director 

Department  of  Illinois 
Chicago,  III. 

NAVAL  HOSPITAL  IN  VIETNAM 
SEEKS  CONTRIBUTIONS 

sir:  The  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  at  Da  Nang, 
Vietnam,  is  making  an  appeal  for  contri- 
butions of  supplies  for  patients  recuper- 
ating at  the  facility.  Model  airplane,  ship 
and  car  kits  are  especicJly  valued  by  pa- 
tients, whose  needs  also  include  shower 
shoes,  writing  paper  and  pens,  magazines 
and  cigarettes.  Contributions  from  indi- 
viduals and  groups  may  be  sent  to  Office 
of  the  Chaplain,  U.S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Box  40,  U.S.  Naval  Support  Activity, 
FPO  San  Francisco  96695. 

Lt.  Edwin  V.  Bohula,  ChC,  USN 
Da  Nang,  ^^ietnam 

THE  "MOST  DANGEROUS"  CANCER 

sir:  a  bunch  of  us  got  in  an  argument 
about  cancer,  as  a  result  of  a  conversa- 
tion that  grew  out  of  the  item  on  death 
causes  in  your  July  issue  (Dateline 
Washington).  One  fellow  said  that  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  all  cancer  comes 
from  moles  on  your  skin.  None  of  us  ever 
heard  of  it.  Is  he  right? 

J.  F.  Cohen 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

We  aren't  a  medical  journal,  but  it 
seems  obvious  that  he  was  talking  about 
melanoma,  which  is  "more  dangerous" 
in  one  sense  and  "less  dangerous"  in  an- 
other. It  usually  starts  in  dark  moles  on 
the  skin.  You  can  have  dark  moles  all 
your  life,  with  no  sweat.  But  if  one 
starts  to  grow  darker,  becomes  raised  or 
bleeds,  or  more  little  moles  suddenly 
appear  around  it,  go  to  a  doctor,  but 
fast.  It  may  not  be  serious,  but  let  him 
decide  that  without  delay.  Melanoma  is 
"more  dangerous"  in  that  it  spreads 
with  great  and  deadly  speed.  But  it  is 
"less  dangerous"  in  that  people  with 
dark  moles  can  see  them  and  spot  the 
danger  signs  themselves.  Not  all  dark 
moles  that  grow  are  malignant  (only 
about  1%  of  cancer  in  the  U.S.  is  mela- 
noma), but  any  that  do  should  get 
medical  attention  promptly,  just  in  case. 

AUTHOR  ASKS  AID  FROM  WW2  VETS 

sir:  I  am  preparing  a  book  on  the  use  of 
aerial  propaganda  leaflets  in  WW2. 

I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from 
any  readers  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
dissemination  of  these  leaflets  over  en- 
emy troops.  I  would  also  like  to  hear 
from  any  members  who  have  been  on  the 
receiving  end  of  an  Axis  leaflet  drop. 

Herbert  A.  Friedman 
30-75  47th  St. 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11103 
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Miller  makes  it  right! 

Patience  is  the  watchword  in  the  brewing  of 
Miller  High  Life  .  .  .  from  the  harvesting  of  the  finest 
barley,  to  the  precise  moment  when  the  final 
brew  reaches  the  peak  of  perfection.  Qnly  this  way 
can  Miller  High  Life  keep  faith  with  you  .  .  .  and  the 
millions  like  you  who  have  come  to  expect  the  best 
from  Miller.  In  bottles,  cans,  on  draft .  .  .  always  right! 


ENTERTAINMENT  CHAIRMEN:  Over  200  sports  films  available  FREE  for  group  showings. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet:    Film  Section,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  4000  W.  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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A  RECOLLECTION 
OF  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

Tun  LATE  Senator  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy was  a  member  of  Department  of 
Justice  Post  of  The  American  Legion  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Born  in  1925,  he  en- 
tered naval  service  at  18  in  WW2,  serv- 
ing from  1944  to  1946. 

He  appeared  as  a  main  speaker  at  one 
American  Legion  National  Convention — 
the  Las  Vegas  Convention  of  1962.  He 
then  was  serving  as  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Administration 
of  his  brother,  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  On  that  occasion,  the  then  At- 
torney General  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
Ihe  National  Commander's  Dinner  to  Dis- 
tinguished Guests. 

In  recent  years,  Senator  Kennedy  ap- 
peared to  have  changed  the  views  he  ex- 
pressed then,  but  his  remarks  at  that  time 
are  of  more  than  passing  interest.  They 
deserve  a  place  in  history  (with  due  cau- 
tion that  he  later  expressed  opposite 
views),  for  what  he  said  on  that  night  of 
Oct.  9,  six  years  ago,  is  a  form  of  his- 
torical record  of  our  involvement  in  Laos 
and  Vietnam,  of  the  reasons  for  it  at  that 
time,  and  of  the  expectations  at  that  time 
that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  see 
through,  but  wotild  be  necessary  nonethe- 
less. 

Mr.  Kennedy  chose  as  the  burden  of 
his  speech  the  continuing  menace  of  Com- 
munism. He  pinpointed  the  necessity  to 
meet  Communism's  use  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare with  military  force,  and  with  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  sacrifice  and  firm  re- 
solve. 

The  following  excerpts  from  his  1962 
speech  go  to  the  burden  of  his  message 
that  night. 

"I  want  ...  to  take  this  occasion  to 
report  to  you  on  the  steps  this  Adminis- 
tration has  taken  in  the  last  twenty-one 
months  to  strengthen  our  country  in  every 
way — and  thereby  maintain  the  peace  on 
honorable  terms,  protect  freedom  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  defeat  Communism.  .  .  ."' 

"The  Communist  purpose,  now  as  in 
1917,  is  to  remake  the  world  in  the  Com- 
munist image.  The  Communist  faith  is 
that  history  inevitably  will  sweep  all  other 
forms  of  society  into  the  dustbin  of  the 
past.  The  Communist  conviction  is  that 
any  means  is  justified  to  advance  military, 
political  and  economic  policies  designed 
to  undermine  and  capture  free  govern- 
ments and  free  peoples. 

"The  enormous  global  struggle  which 
we  call  the  cold  war  is  being  fought  at 
every  level.  Moscow  remains  energetic  and 
alert  and  its  challenge  to  our  freedom  is 
dangerous  and  determined. 

"Communism  counts  its  opportunities 
in  terms  of  decades — not  of  weeks.  Its 
means  of  aggression  consist  not  only  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  and  not  only 
of  spies,  agents  and  terrorists,  but  of  great 
masses  of  men  and  women,  deluded  by 
a  common  ideology  which  inspires  them 
with  a  false  hope. 

"That  we  face  a  long  and  hard  strug- 
gle is  evident  but  I  believe  that  the  tide 
has  turned  and  that  we  have  it  within  our 
strength  and  our  ability  to  keep  world 
Communism  on  the  defensive.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  As  insidious  as  the  Communist 
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threat  is  here  at  home,  far  more  dan- 
gerous problems  and  crises  confront  us 
all  around  the  world. 

"At  this  time,  our  only  immediate  guar- 
antee of  national  safety  lies  in  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  military  strength — from 
nuclear  weapons  to  guerrilla  warfare — 
strength  which  continues  to  make  military 
action  by  the  Communists  unattractive 
and  irrational. 

"I  am  here  to  tell  you  tonight  that 
never  in  our  history  has  this  nation  been 
so  prepared  militarily  to  meet  its  commit- 
ments and  to  defend  freedom. 

"On  that  cold  day  in  January  when  we 
came  to  responsibility,  the  President  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  build 
the  forces  we  need  to  defend  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

"The  President's  instructions  are  being 
followed  effectively  and  vigorously.  We 
have  rebuilt  the  strength  of  this  nation 
in  the  last  twenty-one  months.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  This  Administration  has  reacted 
strongly  to  the  problem  of  Communist 
subversion  through  guerrilla  warfare.  .  .  . 
I  am  sure  you  understand  more  than  most 
the  conditions  under  which  several  thou- 
sand of  our  fellow  Americans  are  serving 
in  the  undeclared  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

"They  are  there  because  last  November 
a  comprehensive  program  was  initiated 
calling  for  many  forms  of  American  aid 
to  reverse  the  trend  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  included  military  assistance  to  the 
friendly  forces  combatting  the  Commu- 
nists, economic  assistance  to  the  villagers 
who  were  the  Communists'  principle 
target,  and  administrative  and  technical 
assistance  to  bolster  the  Vietnam  govern- 
ment. 

"The  courageous  effort  under  way  in 
South  Vietnam  is  not  the  only  govern- 
mental response  to  the  threat  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  In  Washington,  a  special  group 
of  senior  officials — reporting  directly  to 
the  President — supervises  the  development 
and  use  of  all  defense  assets  which  can 
play  a  role  in  counter-insurgency.  .  .  ." 

"Many  of  you  know  what  is  involved 
in  this  effort.  In  Malaya,  the  Communist 
guerrilla  war  lasted  from  1946  to  1957. 
It  involved  400,000  armed  men  and  caused 
nearly  16,000  casualties. 

"In  Greece  the  period  of  conflict  was 
from  1945  to  1950.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  involved  and  130,000  cas- 
ualties were  inflicted. 

"You  know  that  this  kind  of  warfare 
can  be  long,  drawn  out  and  costly,  but 
if  Communism  is  to  be  stopped,  it  is  nec- 
essary. And  we  mean  to  see  this  job 
through  to  the  finish. 

"The  substantial  increase  in  our  mili- 
tary power,  shifting  from  primary  reliance 
on  atomic  weapons  and  massive  retalia- 
tion to  a  force  which  can  deal  with  all 
forms  of  aggression,  is  one  fulfillment  of 
the  President's  pledge  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments around  the  globe. 

"None  of  the  crises  we  faced  in  Jan- 
uary 1961  have  been  resolved  but  the 
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momentum  of  Khrushchev's  offensive  has 
slowed  noticeably  and  we  and  our  allies 
are  the  ones  who  have  begun  to  move. 

"In  Laos  the  President  made  clear  that 
American  troops  would  intervene  if  the 
Communists  tried  to  exploit  their  advan- 
tage on  the  ground  and  we  have  converted 
a  war  that  was  being  lost  into  a  tenuous, 
still  dangerous,  but  much  better  peace. 

"In  Vietnam  the  situation  is  far  more 
hopeful  than  it  was  six  months  ago.  The 
road  ahead  there  appears  long  and  diffi- 
cult but  the  guerrillas  are  meeting  increas- 
ingly strong  resistance  and  in  the  end  we 
shall  win.  .  .  ." 

"As  I  travelled  around  the  world  earlier 
this  year,  I  sometimes  wondered  what  this 
world  of  1962  would  have  been  like  if 
we  had  had  no  assistance  programs  in 
the  years  since  the  war — no  Marshall  Plan 
— no  Point  Four — no  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Latin  America  or  Asia 
or  Africa. 

"That  world  would  now  have  been 
largely  conquered  by  Communism  or 
chaos — and  our  own  country,  isolated  and 
beleaguered,  surrounded  by  poverty  and 
hostility,  would  have  been  in  terrible  peril. 

"Every  American  has  a  legitimate  rea- 
son for  pride  in  the  record  and  perform- 
ance of  our  country.  As  we  have  gathered 
our  strength,  we  have  learned  to  live  close 
to  the  edge  of  war  in  the  atomic  age  with 
courage,  cool  nerves  and  unshakable  pur- 
pose. 

"Around  the  world  I  found  that,  how- 
ever much  other  people  might  misunder- 
stand actual  conditions  in  America,  their 
hopes  for  their  own  country  are  best  ful- 
filled in  the  ideal  of  America — that  is,  a 
society  committed  to  freedom;  founded 
on  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  dedicated  to  the 
rule  of  law  in  which  the  state  is  the  servant 
of  the  individual  and  not  the  individual 
the  servant  of  the  state. 

"It  is  the  faith  in  these  ideals  plus  the 
fact  that  wherever  Communism  has  been 
in  direct  competition  with  the  free  world. 
Communism  has  come  out  second  best, 
that  causes  me  to  believe  deeply  in  the 
success  of  our  endeavors.  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  about  the  final  outcome. 

"Nothing  is  more  false  than  the  notion 
that  the  triumph  of  Communism  is  in- 
evitable or  that  the  Communists  are  stead- 
ily pushing  the  free  world  into  a  cor- 
ner. .  .  ." 

"But  as  I  said  earlier,  the  Communist 
threat  to  this  nation  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  There  are  many  aspects  of  the 
cold  war  which  could  turn  against  us,  par- 
ticularly if  the  strength,  unity  and  will  of 
the  free  world  should  falter.  Thus  the 
challenge  of  the  future  requires  not  panic 
but  power;  not  doubts  but  deeds. 

"The  image  of  America  must  be  that 
evoked  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of  'free- 
dom leaning  on  her  spear.' 

"But  what  we  do  to  control  Communist 
subversion  here  at  home,  or  to  combat 
Communist  guerrilla  warfare,  or  to  main- 
tain our  military  strength  or  to  be  first 
in  outer  space,  will  in  the  last  analysis  not 
add  up  to  much  unless  we  remain  true  to 
our  own  ideals — unless  we  are  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  liberty  and  law  are 
inseparable;  that  we  truly  believe  social 


progress  strengthens  and  enlarges  free- 
dom. .  .  ." 

"The  spirit  of  our  democracy  is  that 
we  live  together  by  the  rule  of  law;  that 
we  constantly  seek  the  truth;  that  we  speak 
out  when  we  disagree  and  we  speak  up 
for  unpopular  causes;  that  our  government 
exists  for  the  people  and  not  the  people 
existing  for  the  government.  .  .  ." 

"This  is  a  strong  nation  and  we  have 
always  had  toughness,  courage  and  per- 
severance to  see  the  job  through.  We  have 
the  will  to  win  and  with  your  help  I  know 
we  will  win." 

PUZZLES  AND  ANSWERS 

WE  HAVE  JUST  one  problem  for  our  puz- 
zle fans  this  month.  Like  many  of  the 
best,  it's  an  oldie.  In  our  opinion,  the 
toughest  anagram  of  a  common  English 
word  ever  constructed  is  "roast  mules." 
You  are  to  re-sort  the  letters  so  they  spell 
one  word.  If  it  looks  tough,  most  children 
know  the  word.  Answer  next  month. 

Regarding  last  month's  puzzles,  we  of- 
fered two  codes  in  the  form  of  problems 
in  addition,  which,  when  solved  correctly, 
add  up  correctly. 

We  offered  to  follow  up  with  one  an- 
swer for: 

PAY 
THE 
PIPER 

MAYOR 
And  three  (including  one  with  a  line  that 
starts  with  zero)  for: 

PLEASE 
REMIT 

MI     S    T    E  R 

Three  readers  each  sent  in  the  same 
two  additional  answers  for  the  first  code, 
and  two  of  them  together  sent  in  six  more 
answers  for  the  second. 

The  three  answers  for  "pay  the  piper 
mayor"  (ours  first): 

402  302  502 

378  578  148 

49481         39381  59587 


50261 


40261 


60237 


The  nine  answers  for  "please  remit  mis- 
ter" (our  three  first) : 


087547 

139589 

194084 

37126 

69207 

74263 

124673 

208796 

268347 

074384 

076826 

057847 

94165 

56139 

67129 

168549 

132965 

124976 

274184 

439289 

865315 

94365 

69507 

75942 

368549 

508796 

941257 

George  M.  Bright,  Commander  of  At- 
lanta Post  #140,  sent  the  two  additional 
answers  to  "pay  the  piper  mayor."  So  did 
William  Viveiros  of  Miami  and  Romuald 
Verboomen  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.  Vi- 
veiros and  Verboomen,  between  them, 
also  sent  the  six  additional  answers  for 
"please  remit  mister." 

Readers  who  are  particularly  crazy  over 
cryptograms  might  join  the  American  Cryp- 
togram Association,  a  hobby  group.  Contact 
W.  M.  Bowers,  217  Concord  St.,  Clarksburg. 
W.  Va.,  26301.  b.b.p. 


The 
Noreico 
Delegation 


Chairman: 

The  Noreico  Rechargeable  Triple- 
header  45CT.  It  works  with  or  with- 
out a  cord  and  gives  you  almost  twice 
as  many  shaves  per  charge  as  any 
other  rechargeable  on  the  market. 
And  its  18  rotary  blades  in  'floating' 
MicrogrooveTM  heads  shave  you  close. 
Pop-up  trimmer  too. 

Alternate  Chairman: 

The  new  Noreico  Tripleheader  35T. 
It  has  new  'floating'  Microgroove 
heads  that  shave  you  as  close  or  closer 
than  a  blade  in  2  out  of  3  shaves  (as 
tested  in  an  independent  lab  by  some 
very  independent  men).  It  also  has 
a  coil  cord,  handy  on/  off  switch,  and 
a  110/220  voltage  selector  for  easy 
travel  use. 

First  Delegate: 

The  Noreico  'Flip-Top'  Speedshaver^ 
20.  Our  newest  shaver.  It  has  two 
'floating'  Microgroove  heads  that 
shave  you  close.  On/ off  switch  and 
convenient  coil  cord. 

Second  Delegate: 

The  Noreico  Cordless  20B.  It  gives 
you  30  days  of  shaves  on  the  power 
of  just  4  penlight  batteries.  And  it 
never  needs  an  electric  outlet.  'Flip- 
top'  cleaning  too. 


/\/ore/ci 


loreico 

you  can't  get  any  closer 
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Will  theTape  Recorder 


By  R.  B.  PITKIN 

THE  TITLE  OF  this  article,  "Will  the 
Tape  Recorder  Revolutionize  the 
Schools?"  is  based  on  some  excit- 
ing recent  history  whose  end  we  don't 
know,  hut  which  invites  wild  guesses  that 
might  come  true. 

The  tape  recorder,  the  movie,  the  com- 
puter, closed  circuit  TV  and  many  anoth- 
er technical  advance  have  been  used  in 
teaching,  and  usually  to  the  good, 
without  suggesting  the  use  of  the  word 
"revolutionize." 

Now  there's  a  new  use  of  the  tape  re- 
corder for  teaching  which  has  all  the 
promise  of  a  revolution  in  the  schools. 
If  it  comes,  it  will  be  none  too  soon.  It  is 
a  revolution  we  have  needed  for  a  long 
time. 

Oddly,  it's  hard  to  see  what's  "new"  in 
it  all,  for  there  isn't  a  single  part  of  the 
tape  recorder  teaching  method  devel- 
oped by  Charles  F.  Adams  that  seems 
either  new  or  very  exciting.  It's  the  way 
the  very  ordinary  parts  are  put  together 
to  give  startling  results  that  is  making 
news. 

Adams  is  an  Oklahoma-born  son  of 
schoolteacher-missionary  parents.  He 
went  to  22  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
course  of  his  parents'  and  his  own  wan- 
derings. Now  just  32,  he  lives  in  Green- 
wich, Conn.  There,  as  head  of  Mind, 
Inc..  he  and  his  staff  produce  and  market 
tape-recorded  education  systems.  Their 
firm  is  a  subsidiary  of  Corn  Products 
Corp.  The  corporation  put  Adams  in 
business  after  he  had  developed  his 
teaching  system  as  a  groping  experiment 
underwritten  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers. 

The  importance  of  Adams'  way  of 
teaching  is  hardly  evident  from  a  glance 
at  his  basic  tools.  They  are  cassette 
tape  recorders,  tape  cassettes,  accom- 
panying textbooks,  trainees  who  want 
to  learn  and  teachers  of  a  sort. 

That's  no  gee-whiz  list.  The  excite- 
ment lies  in  the  results  so  far.  His  taped 
lessons  are  teaching  people  rapidly  what 
they  couldn't  learn  slowly  before. 

School  dropouts,  some  in  their  forties, 
are  learning  to  do  arithmetic  in  their 
heads  better  than  most  of  the  population. 
3o  far,  Adams'  system  focuses  mainly 
on  people  whom  our  schools,  in  total, 
have  failed.  More  often  than  not  his 
"basic  education"  course  sees  them  leap 
ahead  from  a  "permanent"  education 
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American  industry  is  sinking  millions  into  Mind,  a  hard 
headed  tape  teaching  system  that  writes  its  own  rules  and 


gets  fantastic  results.  It  seems  to  work  in  schools,  too. 


Kn  BAGWEI-I, 


Harlem  dropouts  learning  what  they  missed  before,  in  Mind  program  sponsored  by  Con- 
tinental Can  on  New  York's  tough  114th  St.  Earlier  training  programs  had  failed  there. 


level  as  low  as  third  or  fourth  grade  to 
seventh  or  eighth  grade  in  a  few  months. 
A  leap  of  more  than  two  school  grades 
in  70-odd  hours  is  not  uncommon. 

Taking  in  people  who  failed,  dropped 
out,  or  were  passed  in  school  without 
having  learned  enough  to  pass;  and  who 
hated  education  and  distrusted  teachers, 
it  converts  them  to  taking  pride  in  learn- 
ing and  even  teaching  one  another. 

Adams  has  had  girls  whose  spelling 
and  reading  were  as  low  as  sixth  grade 
who  marched  into  jobs  with  big  corpora- 
tions as  typists,  after  a  brush  up  on  the 
three  R's  in  one  of  his  taped  courses, 
then  28  half-hour  typing  lessons.  And  all 
with  no  homework! 

And  that  isn't  all.  His  system  doesn't 
need  professionally  trained  teachers.  In- 
stead, it  uses  leaders,  called  "monitors." 
A  bright,  interested  high  school  graduate 
will  do,  and  may  get  by  with  only  a  little 
training.  "A  little"  can  mean  only  a  few 
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days.  Many  have  made  out  with  less. 

If  this  sounds  like  spoof  to  you,  you 
can't  be  blamed. 

You  might  think  it  more  of  a  spoof  to 
be  told  that  Mind  classes  often  show  a 
jump  in  I.Q. — that  is,  in  supposed  native 
intelligence. 

One's  I.Q.  is  supposed  fairly  well  to 
measure  the  limits  of  one's  learning  ca- 
pacity, and  to  be  subject  to  some,  but 
little,  improvement  by  training. 

Adams  is  presently  working  on  a  pro- 
gram that  draws  a  target  squarely  on  the 
proposition  that  I.Q.'s  can  be  increased 
more  than  anyone  has  supposed,  and  he 
has  room  for  optimism.  In  Laurens, 
S.C.,  his  basic  three  R's  course  was 
taught  to  a  group  of  dropouts  of  lower 
grade  school  level,  white  and  Negro, 
male  and  female,  young  and  old.  In  ten 
weeks  they  not  only  leaped  grades  in 
learning,  but  their  average  I.Q.  as  meas- 
ured by  standard  tests  rose  from  74  to 


Revolutionize  the  Schools  ? 


AI.  M  MiSHAI.L 


81.  Many  of  them  were  over  40  years 
old  and  most  had  been  unhirable  ever 
since  Laurens  County  switched  from 
mainly  cotton  growing  to  mainly  indus- 
try. But  95%  ended  up  in  steady  jobs  in 
industry  soon  after  their  three-month 
Mind  course.  Some  of  the  group  started 
at  below  70  in  I.Q.  At  that  level  it  is 
normal  to  despair  of  ability  to  learn  to 
read.  In  ten  weeks  they  learned  to  read, 


and  developed  the  I.Q.  to  make  it  be- 
lievable. You  might  be  hard  put  to  keep 
up  with  the  basic  math  they  learned  to 
do  in  their  heads  at  the  same  time. 

Adams  hasn't  yet  modified  Mind  spe- 
cifically for  use  in  public  schools.  But 
the  Park  School — a  private  school  in  In- 
dianapolis —  purchased  his  arithmetic 
course,  designed  for  adults,  and  tested  it 
on  grades  three  through  seven.  The  "ex- 
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Chuck  Adams,  the  innovator  who  designed  IVIind, 
in  his  Greenwich,  Conn.,  office.  Corn  Products  Co. 
provided  the  capital  to  put  Mind  in  business. 


Grade  school  students  at  Park  School,  Indianapolis,  gained  more  than  a  year  in  arith- 
metic in  three  months,  using  Mind.  Course  was  designed  for  adults,  and  the  pace  was 
stiff  for  the  children.  But  even  the  third  graders  could  use  the  tapes,  and  moved  ahead. 


AUTHENTICATED  NEWS  INTERN'L 


Tapes  have  long  been  teaching  aids,  as  in  Army  language  school  (above),  but  Adams, 
who  was  an  Army  Russian  code  specialist,  uses  them  as  a  base,  not  a  mere  aid. 


perimental"  children  jumped  more  than 
a  year  in  arithmetic  in  three  months, 
while  those  not  included  moved  ahead, 
as  might  be  expected,  three  to  three-and- 
a-half  months.  Strangely,  both  groups 
showed  an  unexpected  and  unexplained 
jump  in  I.Q.  Concentration  may  have 
done  it  for  the  Mind  group.  Mind  per- 
mits student  concentration  that's  impos- 
sible in  normal  classrooms.  Competition 
may  have  helped  the  non-Mind  group 
raise  its  I.Q. 

What  the  result  will  be  when  Mind, 
Inc.,  gets  around  to  tailoring  courses 
specifically  for  schoolchildren  is  entirely 
up  in  the  air.  The  Park  School  reported 
that  even  third-grade  children  had  no 
great  trouble  handling  the  tape  record- 
ers or  following  text  and  tape  together, 
though  Adams  designed  the  course  for 
grown-up  dropouts  and  was  not  able  to 
put  his  own  "monitors"  in  the  school  test. 

Much  of  each  course  is  self-teaching 
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Adams  (through  glass)  in  the  master  tape  recording  room  of  Mind's 
recording  and  printing  center  on  Greenwich  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


A  master  tape  has  been  run  off.  Here  it  is  being  reheard,  edited, 
spliced  and  prepared  for  duplication  in  cartridges  (see  next  page). 


CONTINUED 


Will  the  Tape  Recorder  Revolutionize  the  Schools?, 


with  tape  and  text,  and  the  monitor  leads 
more  than  she  teaches,  so  it  is  a  fact  that 
even  at  third-grade  level  the  Park  School 
students  largely  taught  themselves  arith- 
metic. By  and  large,  the  cooperating 
Park  School  teachers  reported  that  the 
adult-designed  pace  was  a  little  too  fast 
for  the  children.  Still,  they  jumped  a 
year  in  three  months! 

Adams  is  not  apt  to  design  public 
school  courses  very  soon,  though  he  is 
under  pressure  to  do  it.  Some  schools  are 
coming  to  him.  The  Greenwich,  Conn., 
schools  are  now  trying  out  some  Mind 
courses  in  summer  school.  The  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  is  plan- 
ning a  similar  program. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  evidence 
that  there's  no  spoof  in  all  this  is  that 
Corn  Products  Corp.  put  up  a  sizable 
investment  to  move  Adams  from  his 
experimental  work  at  N.A.M.'s  offices 
on  New  York's  Park  Avenue  and  set  him 
up  in  business  in  Greenwich.  Corn  Prod- 
ucts' target  was  to  sell  Mind  courses  to 
American  industry  and  to  government- 
sponsored  projects  that  are  reacting  to 
the  complexities  of  the  "poverty"  prob- 
lem. One  of  the  complexities  is  that 
about  20%  of  adult  Americans,  and  a 
high  concentration  of  "the  poor,"  are 
illiterate  or  close  to  it— and  as  a  result 
almost  powerless  to  help  themselves. 
Mind,  Inc.,  offers  a  system  of  education 
to  industry  to  run  schools  in  their  plants. 

One  aim  of  a  corporation  that  buys  a 
Mind  course  was  reported  in  this  maga- 
zine last  January.  It  will  have  decided 
to  give  basic  education  to  adults  who 
are  so  illiterate  that  they  can't  be  hired, 
and  then  hire  them — or  to  employees 
who  can't  move  above  the  meanest  job  in 
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the  plant,  and  then  move  them  up.  An- 
other is  to  teach  useful  skills — at  present 
typing  and  stenography.  More  often  than 
not,  Mind  teaches  typing  and  stenogra- 
phy to  people  who  normally  wouldn't 
seem  to  he  up  to  it. 

What  excited  Corn  Products  Corp. 
was  its  experience  when  it  had  consented 
in  1966  to  try  Adams'  system  in  its  big 
Argo  plant  in  Summit,  111.,  just  outside 
Chicago.  Adams  was  then  still  experi- 
menting with  it  at  the  N.A.M.  The 
Argo  results  were  so  phenomenal  that 
they  created  great  excitement  not  only 
at  Corn  Products,  but  throughout  the 
town.  Unhirables  were  suddenly  hirable. 
Bottom  level  employees  were  moving  up 
with  their  new  learning.  Some  Mind 
trainees  gained  21  points  of  a  possible 
100  on  the  firms'  job-ability  rating  scale. 
Argo  High  School  asked  to  test  the  arith- 
metic part  of  Mind  on  a  group  of  its 
students  who  were  farthest  behind  in 
math,  and  the  results  were  phenomenal 
again.  Unlike  Park  School,  Argo  High 
School  sent  the  students  to  the  factory 
for  40  minutes  a  day.  Even  though  the 
conditions — due  to  unavoidable  compli- 
cations— were  far  below  Adams'  stand- 
ards, Argo  High  School's  weakest  math 
students  made  the  typical  leap  in  learn- 
ing that  Mind  students  make. 

The  reaction  of  Corn  Products'  top 
executives  was  that  they  were  going  to 
stay  in  education-in-the-factory,  and  that 
Mind  was  the  most  sensational  thing  that 
had  come  down  the  pike. 

At  this  time  (1966),  the  N.A.M.  was 
getting  demands  for  Mind's  graduates 
and  Mind  courses  from  outside.  New 
York's  Chemical  Bank  hired  most  of 
Adams'  first  experimental  typing  "gradu- 


ates," which  was  great.  But  when  the 
bank  got  on  the  phone  to  ask  N.A.M.  for 
more  of  them,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  was  embarrassed.  The 
N.A.M.  wasn't  a  school  or  an  employ- 
ment agency  and  couldn't  be.  N.A.M. 
President  W.  P.  Gullander  told  Adams 
he'd  have  to  move  out  and  go  in  busi- 
ness himself  if  industry  were  to  get  the 
best  from  his  N.A.M. -sponsored  experi- 
ments. Corn  Products  Corp.  promptly 
leaped  in  as  the  "angel."  Mind,  Inc., 
was  set  up  as  a  separate  business  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  Jan.  1967.  If  half 
of  Corn  Products'  motive  was  serious 
do-good,  and  it  was,  the  other  half  was 
strictly  business.  Its  executives  did  then, 
and  do  now,  expect  to  make  a  profit 
from  selling  Mind  courses.  The  com- 
pany's executives  now  talk  of  being  as 
deep  in  education  some  day  as  they  now 
are  in  food. 

Mind,  Inc.,  isn't  in  the  black  yet,  but 
in  the  first  year  the  electrifying  results 
from  Mind  courses  induced  more  than 
50  large  American  corporations,  and 
more  than  70  clients  in  all  (including 
a  few  schools  and  several  government 
projects),  to  purchase  $300,000  worth 
of  materials  and  services  from  the  infant 
concern.  The  first  customer  was  the  com- 
munity project  in  Laurens,  S.C.  (where 
the  I.Q.'s  jumped  from  74  to  81  in  ten 
weeks).  That  was  paid  for  by  the  U.S. 
Government's  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  run  by  the  United  States 
Research  and  Development  Corp.  The 
first  Laurens  course  ended  just  about  a 
year  ago.  The  project  is  now  in  its  fifth 
cycle. 

The  expectation  at  Mind,  Inc.,  is  that 
the  firm  will  sell  more  than  $1  million 
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Adams,  left,  shows  tape  duplicating  room  to  Irma  Craft  and  Alvin 
Bush,  Detroit  Negro  leaders  for  job  training  in  industry.  This 
equipment  can  be  expanded  to  make  10,000  tape  duplicates  a  day. 
Asked  how  Mind  worked  in  Detroit,  Bush  said,  "They  get  the  jobs." 


A  staff  of  four  loads  duplicated  tapes  into  cassettes.  Present 
capacity  is  500  duplicates  a  day.  Three  workers  at  right  cut 
tape  duplicates  into  cassette-size  loads,  and  load  them.  Worker 
at  left  personally  inspects  each  cassette  of  taped  education. 


in  taped  education  this  year  and  over  $3 
million  next  year.  It  was  but  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  that  Adams,  vice  president 
Larry  Knauff,  and  two  or  three  others 
started  the  firm  in  a  walk-up  office  of 
an  old  hotel  building  on  West  Putnam 
Ave.,  in  Greenwich.  The  Laurens  project 
was  the  first  field  operation,  set  up  in 
late  May  and  June  last  year.  Alan 
Rosenfeld,  who  had  come  over  from 
McGraw  Hill  to  be  Mind's  operations 
manager,  found  himself  flying  to  Lau- 
rens to  set  up  the  course  there  almost 
before  he  could  get  his  Mind  desk  organ- 
ized. Rosenfeld's  rapid  immersion  typi- 
fies one  of  the  astonishing  things  about 

AL  MARSHALL 
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a  Mind  project — that  is,  how  quickly 
an  intelligent,  interested  person  can 
jump  in  and  make  it  operate. 

Young  Cindy  Maulsby  got  her  feet  wet 
just  as  fast.  She  was  hired  as  a  Mind 
"coordinator."  If,  say,  the  Long  Island 
Lighting  Co.  buys  a  Mind  course  (as  it 
did),  a  "coordinator"  from  Greenwich 
moves  in  to  show  how  it  works  and  to 
train  some  of  the  firm's  employees  to 
be  the  monitors  (ie:  the  class  teachers). 

On  a  Monday,  Cindy  was  hired  and 
started  training  in  Greenwich.  Late  that 
same  week  a  monitor  of  a  Mind  class 
operating  in  Georgia  was  killed  in  an 
auto  accident.  Cindy  was  flown  down 


Cindy  Maulsby,  Mind  coordinator,  demonstrates  Mind  stenography  course  in  oper- 
ation. Coffee-cup  and  ashtray  symbolize  relaxed,  non-school  atmosphere.  Tapes  have 
background  music  that  helps  break  tension  of  intense  concentration  that  Mind  courses 
make  possible.  Cassettes,  small  headphone  recorder  under  her  control,  textbook 
(right),  notepad  and  pencil  permit  her  to  move  at  own  pace,  while  others  in  class 
move  at  theirs,  without  distractions.  Trainees  correct  themselves,  move  ahead  fast. 


to  pick  up  the  class  in  mid-course  and 
be  its  monitor. 

"I  was  panic  stricken,"  she  says.  "I'd 
barely  heard  of  Mind  a  week  before.  I 
had  never  been  a  teacher.  On  the  plane 
down  I  was  tempted  to  get  off  at  every 
stop.  But  after  the  first  hour  with  the 
class  everything  went  along  just  dandy. 
The  books,  the  tapes,  my  written  instruc- 
tions, the  little  I'd  heard  were  enough. 
The  course  is  tailored  for  everyone  to 
work  together,  monitor  and  students. 
The  monitor  is  not  an  'authority  figure' 
like  a  teacher,  she's  just  the  one  in  the 
group  who  keeps  things  going." 

A  similar  story  about  a  monitor  in 
a  Mind  course  is  described  in  a  report 
on  the  Laurens  project  by  Prof.  Samuel 
Ball,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  In  Laurens  all  the  monitors 
were  local  women,  four  white  and  one 
Negro. 

"Monitor  No.  2,"  wrote  Professor  Ball, 
"was  a  long-time  local  resident.  She  was 
in  her  thirties  and  had  three  young  chil- 
dren ...  A  high  school  diploma  was  the 
extent  of  her  formal  education.  She 
readily  established  rapport  with  the  class, 
which  met  in  the  morning,  but  did  not 
have  great  command  of  the  content  of 
the  curriculum.  Numerous  anecdotes 
could  be  told  of  her  efforts  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  trainees,  especially  in  arithmetic." 

The  only  monitor  with  any  college  or 
teacher  training  was  Monitor  No.  3, 
the  young  Negro  woman,  who  had  a 
B.A.  in  elementary  education.  At  first 
she  adopted  "the  formal  school  ap- 
proach" in  front  of  the  class,  but  soon 
adapted  herself  to  the  "monitorial  style 
that  the  Mind  class  requires." 

The  three  other  Laurens  monitors  all 
had  high  school  diplomas  (one  had  just 
gotten  out  of  high  school),  and  they 
had  worked  at  such  jobs  as  receptionist. 
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CONTINUED  Will  the  Tape  Recorder  Revolutionize  the  Schools? 


waitress,  service  station  attendant,  bootc- 
keeper.  secretary.  The  coordinator  who 
trained  them  had  been  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  English,  with  no  previous  teach- 
er training. 

In  Laurens,  noted  Professor  Bali,  the 
monitors  and  their  coordinator  were, 


firm  has  field  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit 
and  Chicago.  New  offices  are  opening  in 
Atlanta  and  Dallas. 

Firms  that  have  bought  Mind  systems, 
and  have  run,  or  are  readying  to  run, 
courses  for  employees  or  job  applicants, 


A  study  group  at  Mind's  Greenwich  offices.  Highly  informal  group  study  is  the  rule. 
No  student  distracts  another,  and  there's  time  out  for  helping  each  other. 


with  one  exception,  "untrained  and  un- 
prepared if  measured  by  formal  teach- 
ing requirements.  But  they  represented 
a  large  group  in  our  nation,  women  with 
high  school  diplomas  who  could  be 
trained  quickly  to  help  other  adults  in 
basic  education.  Mind  had  previously 
shown  that  high  school  graduates  could 
and  did  operate  successfully  in  this  role. 
The  monitors  recruited  and  trained  in 
Laurens  confirmed  previous  findings." 

One  year  after  the  Laurens  project 
started,  the  Mind  stafT  in  Greenwich  had 
swelled  to  over  70.  The  firm  was  occu- 
pying space  in  five  difTerent  buildings, 
including  a  front  office  in  a  shopping 
center:  a  separate  recording,  tape  proc- 
essing and  printing  installation;  and  an 
operations  and  paper-work  center  in  the 
original  old  office.  The  list  of  olienl»s  who 
had  installed  courses  was  nearing  the 
100  mark.  An  unknown  number  of 
people  had  upgraded  their  basic  educa- 
tion or  learned  typing  and  stenography 
from  Adams"  tapes. 

Their  numbers  stood  at  3,500  at  least, 
but  reports  from  the  field  were  incom- 
plete. The  trainees,  after  a  year,  could 
number  as  high  as  five  or  six  thousand. 

About  1,000  Mindmasters  are  pres- 
ently in  operation.  A  Mindmaster  is  a 
Norelco  version  of  a  cartridge  tape  re- 
corder used  by  Mind.  Mind's  recording 
studio  can  duplicate  from  master  tapes 
about  500  cassettes  a  shift.  By  adding 
modules  it  can  go  to  10,000  a  day.  The 
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or  to  help  community  teaching  projects, 
included  (at  the  end  of  the  first  year) 
Xerox,  Humble  Oil,  Procter  &  Gamble, 
Manufacturers    Hanover    Bank,  New 


publicity  after  having  been  burned  by 
silly  press  reports.  Thus  a  large  data 
processing  equipment  firm,  which  is  get- 
ting excellent  results  with  Mind  equip- 
ment, saw  a  writer  put  all  the  stress  on 
mocking  the  firm  for  going  to  Mind 
when  it  is  in  a  similar  business  itself. 

Actually,  many  firms  which  pioneered 
on  their  own  to  create  schools  in  their 
plants  to  help  those  whom  the  school 
systems  failed  have  turned  to  Mind  in 
whole  or  in  part.  They  are  far  more 
interested  in  good  results  than  in  hanging 
on  to  old  materials.  Xerox,  now  a  Mind 
client,  was  in  the  forefront  of  industry- 
sponsored  education  on  a  citywide  basis 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  before  Mind  was 
in  business. 

Firms  all  over  the  country  are  attack- 
ing the  "poverty"  problem  (which  is  also 
an  employment  problem  to  them)  by 
setting  up  schools  for  the  poorly  trained 
that  include  the  ordinary  education  that 
has  for  so  long  been  a  public  responsi- 
bility. They  will  try  anything  that  seems 
to  make  sense,  and  will  reject  what 
doesn't  work,  or  even  what  does  if 
something  else  works  better. 

Virtually  all  firms  that  try  Mind  con- 
tinue it,  many  enlarge  its  use  in  their 
plants  and  involve  their  subsidiaries  in 
it.  After  using  Mind  courses  in  its 
Augusta,  Ga.,  plant,  Procter  &  Gamble 
"spun  it  off"  to  its  Florida  subsidiary, 
Buckeye  Cellulose. 

AUTHENTICATED  NEWS  INTERN'L 


Quick-training  for  typists  on  Mind  tapes  at  New  York's  Chemical  Bank.  28  half-hour 
lessons,  with  no  drill  at  home  necessary,  usually  meet  beginning  job  requirements. 


York  Telephone,  Long  Island  Lighting, 
IBM,  Consolidated  Edison,  General 
Motors,  Crown  Zellerbach,  Chrysler, 
General  Foods,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
Prudential  Life,  Kellogg's,  Caterpillar 
Tractor,  American  Express,  Sun  Oil, 
Continental  Can  and  many  others. 
Some  of  the  clients  are  sensitive  about 


Continental  Can  rapidly  expanded 
Mind  to  many  of  its  locations,  then  spon- 
sored a  community  basic  education 
course  in  basement  property  of  the 
Urban  League  on  If 4th  St.  in  New 
York's  Harlem.  They  picked  that  block 
because  all  earlier  training  projects,  gov- 
{Continiied  on  page  50) 
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SEEING  HISTORIC  AMERICA #48— A  travel  series  for  motorists 


Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  Battlefields- 


Point  Park  on  Lookout  Mountain,  scene  of  Battle  Above  the  Clouds  (1863),  overlooking  Tennessee  River  and  city  of  Chattanooga. 


{ Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on 
future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

CHICKAMAUGA  and  Chattanooga  Na- 
tional Military  Park,  9  miles  south 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  U.S.  27,  com- 
memorates two  Civil  War  battlefields 


that  are  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 

Chickamauga,  Ga.,  just  across  the 
border  from  Chattanooga,  was  the  scene 
of  a  Confederate  victory  which  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  Confederacy  following 
stunning  defeats  at  Vicksburg  and 
Gettysburg.  The  Battle  of  Chattanooga, 
two  months  later,  was  the  scene  of  the 
Union  victory  which  paved  the  way  for 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 

The  Battle  of  Chickamauga  was 
fought  Sept.  19-20,  1863,  and  left  Union 
forces  besieged  in  Chattanooga.  Gen 
U-  S.  Grant  poured  reinforcements  into 
the  city,  and  between  Nov,  23  rd  and 
25th  broke  the  siege  and  dispersed  his 
enemy.  Less  than  a  y6ar  later  Sherman 


captured  Atlanta  and  began  his  famous 
march  to  the  sea,  splitting  the  Confed- 
eracy and  destroying  all  hope  for  the  per- 
manence of  that  unhappy  government. 

Chickamauga  Battlefield  is  one  of  the 
areas  making  up  this  beautiful  National 
Military  Park;  troop  movements  are 
clearly  indicated  and  there  are  many 
monuments  built  by  various  groups. 

The  Battle  of  Chattanooga  was  fought 
right  in  that  city  and  on  the  heights  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  which  rises  1,700 
feet  above  it.  There  is  an  inclined  rail- 
way as  well  as  a  road  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  view  of  the  city  and 
its  environs  is  magnificent. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the 
Confederama  where  the  battle  is  recre- 
ated with  figurines,  lights  and  a  sound 
track.  Atop  is  Point  Park,  with  a  parapet 
and  markers  identifying  important  troop 
positions  and  movements.  These  markers 
give  a  complete  picture  of  the  battle.  On 


Missionary  Ridge,  along  Crest  Road 
about  five  miles  east  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, are  a  number  of  small  reservations 


which  are  also  part  of  the  park  and  mark 
other  areas  of  important  battle  action.  To 
get  the  full  picture  it's  important  to  pay 
attention  to  these  smaller  reservations. 

About  90  miles  northeast  of  Chatta- 
nooga is  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  a  gorgeous  forested  moun- 
tain area  which  you  should  not  miss. 

The  Tennessee  River  flows  through 
Chattanooga  and  there  are  nearby  dams 
and  recreational  areas  built  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  Chickamauga 
Dam,  1 2  miles  east  of  town,  with  a  ma- 
rina, boating,  fishing  and  water  sports, 
and  Hales  Bar  Dam,  19  miles  west,  are 
two  of  them.  This  is  an  area  loaded  with 
recreational  opportunities  and  things  to 
see  and  do. 

1968  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

In  Chattanooga:  Eicenenf— Admiral  Benbow 
Inn,  101  E.  20th  St.,  on  11,  41.  142  A/C  rooms, 
pool.  Restaurant.  (615)  267-9761.  Excellent— 
Downtower,  901  Carter  St.  at  9  St.,  2  blocks  E 
of  1-24,  1-124,  exit  9  St.  144  A/C  rooms,  pool. 
Restaurant.  (615  )  266-7331.  Exceilent— Holiday 
Inn-Downtown,  401  W.  9  St.,  in  Golden  Gate- 
way Shopping  Center.  153  A/C  rooms,  pool. 
Restaurant.  (615)  265-8571.  Ea;cellent— Howard 
Johnson's  Motor  Lodge-Downtown,  100  W. 
21st  St.,  on  11,  41,  1-24.  110  A/C  rooms,  pool. 
Restaurant.  (615)  265-3151.  (There  are  many 
other  fine  places  to  stay  and  eat  in  the  vicinity. 
See  Mobil  Travel  Guide  to  the  Southeastern 
States.) 

Your  appreciation  of  any  historic  area 
is  greatly  enhanced  if  you  read  about  it 
first.  "Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 
Battlefields,"  by  James  R.  Sullivan,  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Historical  Hand- 
book, available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  in  Washington,  D.C.  for 
250,  is  excellent.  Ask  your  librarian  for 
other  references. 
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A  locomotive  crew  (probably  Central  Pacific)  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  east  and  west  at  Promontory,  Utah,  May  1869. 


By  PAUL  DITZEL 

THE  MOST  DRAMATIC  and  best-known 
story  of  railroading  in  the  United 
States  is  the  connecting  of  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  by  rail  on  Promon- 
tory Summit,  Utah,  in  1869,  with  its  cele- 
brated driving  of  a  golden  spike  to  mark 
the  tying  of  the  oceans  together  by  rail 
across  the  heart  of  the  United  States. 

What  followed  was  the  development 
of  the  West,  and,  nearly  100  years  later, 
the  ascendancy  of  California  as  the  most 
populous  state  in  the  Union,  in  1960. 

While  the  golden  spike  tied  the 
oceans  by  rail,  this  last  great  leap  of 
transcontinental  railroading  was  not 
from  the  Atlantic,  but  from  the  Missouri 
at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  just  across  the  river 
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from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  The  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  line  had  crossed  to  the 
Missouri  River  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  south 
of  Omaha,  in  1859.  No  road  from  the 
East  went  to  Council  Bluffs  when  the 
Pacific  route  was  started,  although  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  was  headed 
there  and  would  arrive  in  1867,  two 
years  before  completion  of  the  Pacific 
link. 

The  span  from  Omaha  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was,  by  a  little,  more  than  half  the 
distance  across  the  nation  and  over  the 
roughest  and  emptiest  part  of  it. 

Unlike  earlier  growth  of  the  rails — 
which  moved  through  country  with  many 
freight  and  passenger  destinations — once 
west  of  Omaha  there  was  no  destination 
worth  building  a  line  to,  short  of  the 
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California  coastal  plain.  Because  this 
great  hop  of  more  than  1,700  miles  was 
an  all-the-way-or-don't-bother  proposi- 
tion, it  had  earlier  intrigued  the  imagi- 
nation more  than  the  daring  of  the  road- 
builders. 

In  1830  there  were  less  than  40  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  United  States.  Then 
trackage  proliferated  in  east-west  and 
north-south  webs  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  1840  there  were  2,769  miles  of  track. 
Ten  years  later  there  were  8,683  and  by 
1860  there  were  30,203.  No  rail  crossed 
the  Mississippi  until  1852,  when  the 
first  bridge  over  the  river  of  any  sort 
was  the  Rock  Island's,  just  west  of  Chi- 
cago. When  hit  by  a  steamboat  the 
bridge  burned,  and  a  lawsuit  sought  to 
prevent  the  Rock  Island  from  rebuilding 


Crossed  America 


The  events  that  led  up  to  the  driving  of  the  Golden  Spike  that  linked  rails 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  at  Promontory  Pointy  Utah,  May  10,  1869. 


Cheyennes  often  tore  up  tracks,  then  ambushed  derailed  trains.    Indians  resented  land  incursions  and  raids  on  buffalo 


it.  Abe  Lincoln  defended  the  railroad 
and  won. 

The  first  locomotive  to  continue  west 
of  the  river  after  crossing  it  went  five 
miles  beyond  St.  Louis  in  Dec.  1852. 
Then,  in  1859,  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  completed  the  long  hop  across 
the  width  of  Missouri  to  St.  Joseph.  On 
the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri,  the  west- 
ward march  halted  until  1862.  The  only 
rails  west  of  there  were  local  ones  in 
California. 

On  July  2,  1862,  with  the  Civil  War 
demanding  most  of  his  attention,  Lin- 
coln, now  President,  signed  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Act  authorizing  federal  aid  for 
the  construction  of  the  first  transconti- 
nental railroad — a  proposition  that 
would  link  Council  Bluffs  with  San 


Francisco,  after  first  connecting  Omaha 
with  Sacramento  and  leaving  a  little  to 
be  done  on  each  end. 

It  was  an  idea  that  had  been  thought 
about  and  debated,  treated  by  some  as  a 
possibility  and  by  others  as  only  a  dream, 
since  the  '49ers  had  weathered  Cape 
Horn,  struggled  over  Panama's  malarial 
isthmus,  or  braved  the  overland  plains, 
mountains  and  deserts  by  ox  and  covered 
wagon  to  get  to  California. 

Indeed,  proposals  to  build  the  line  had 
been  talked  of  even  before  then.  Daniel 
Webster,  one  of  many  opposed  to  the 
idea,  did  not  even  want  the  West.  He 
asked  his  fellow  Senators  in  1840:  "What 
do  we  want  with  .  .  .  this  region  of  sav- 
ages and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts  of  shifting 
sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus 


and  prairie  dogs?  To  what  use  could  we 
ever  put  those  endless  mountain  ranges, 
impenetrable  and  covered  to  their  very 
bases  with  eternal  snow?  What  could  we 
do  with  the  western  coast  line  three  thou- 
sand miles  away,  rockbound,  cheerless, 
and  uninviting?" 

That  much  had  changed  in  1 848  when 
Mexico  ceded  California  to  the  United 
States,  gold  was  discovered,  and  the 
great  westward  migration  became  a  fact. 
Now  no  one  debated  the  desirability  of  a 
few  days  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  instead  of 
seven  months  by  the  Cape  or  five  weeks 
via  Panama. 

In  1853,  after  16  state  legislatures  had 
approved  the  idea.  Congress  instructed 
War  Sec'y  Jefferson  Davis  (later  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy)  to  send  out 
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exploring  parties  to  seek  possible  routes. 
Five  resulted:  the  Southern  Trail  from 
Fulton,  Ark.,  to  San  Diego;  the  Northern 
Trail  from  St.  Paul  to  Vancouver;  the 
Mormon  Trail  from  Council  Bluffs  to 
San  Francisco;  the  35th  Parallel  Trail 


TRACK, LAID 
IN  ONE  DAY 


APRIL  ^a^"  1869 


believable.  Sacramento  was  approxi- 
mately at  sea  level.  From  there  to  the 
Donner  Summit  was  a  steep  climb  of 
more  than  7,000  feet  in  only  100  miles. 
A  pass  to  the  summit,  said  Judah,  had 
been  shown  to  him  by  a  druggist,  Daniel 
W.  Strong,  who  lived  in  Dutch  Flat,  a 
California  mining  community  in  the 
area.  Much  of  the  roadbed  would  have 


SOUTHF.liN  TACIKIC  PHOTOS 


Ten  years  after  building  it,  Chinese  workers  fill  one  of  the  great  Sierra  trestles  with  rock 
and  earth.  Inset,  sign  boasts  of  CP's  one  day  track  laying  record,  Utah. 


UP's  eastern  plains  rail-laying  W8 
Rockies  and  Sierras  posed.  Abovi 


from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  and  the  buffalo  trail  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  San  Francisco. 

When  Davis  recommended  the  South- 
ern Trail  he  was  charged  with  sectional 
favoritism.  His  route  was  the  least  ex- 
pensive of  the  five  to  build.  It  would 
take  an  estimated  $68,970,000.  and  it 
followed  more  level  terrain  than  the 
mountain  passes  of  the  northern  trails 
where  heavy  snowfalls  created  major 
problems.  But  as  northerners  feared  the 
Southern  Trail  would  weight  the  West  in 
favor  of  slavery,  and  as  Southern  leaders 
said  any  of  the  northern  routes  would 
encourage  more  free  states,  the  railroad 
was  sidetracked.  No  decision  had  been 
reached  when,  in  April  1861,  the  Civil 
War  began. 

Then,  on  a  day  late  in  the  fall  of 
1861,  an  intense  young  engineer  and 
lobbyist,  Theodore  D.  Judah,  arrived  in 
Washington  from  California.  He  said  he 
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represented  a  syndicate  that  included 
Leland  Stanford  (California's  Gover- 
nor) ;  two  hardware  store  operators,  Col- 
lis  P.  Huntington  and  Mark  Hopkins; 
and  a  dry  goods  merchant,  Charles 
Crocker,  all  of  Sacramento.  They  had 
formed  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  at  Judah's  urging  and  had 
named  him  chief  engineer.  Judah  was 
known  in  Washington,  where  he  had 
earlier  represented  Pacific  Coast  rail  in- 
terests. As  a  rail  engineer  he  was  widely 
respected.  Not  only  had  he  built  a  local 
rail  line  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  but 
he  had  planned  and  built  the  Niagara 
Gorge  railroad. 

Judah  described  the  railroad  he  could 
build,  with  government  aid,  from  Sac- 
ramento, on  the  coastal  plain  east  of 
San  Francisco,  up  and  over  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

Coming  from  any  one  but  the  Niagara 
Gorge  engineer  it  might  have  been  un- 
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to  be  hacked  and  tunneled  through  the 
mountains.  Long  trestles  would  carry 
trains  over  the  deep  gorges.  Judah  dis- 
missed the  snow  problem  as  something 
he  could  handle  easily  with  plows. 

Congressmen  were  so  impressed  by 
Judah  that  they  made  him  secretary  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tees for  the  Pacific  Railroad,  with  office 
space  in  the  old  Vice  President's  room 
in  the  Capitol.  Most  railroad  historians 
give  Judah  paramount  credit  for  the 
terms  of  the  original  Pacific  Railroad 
Act  that  Lincoln  signed  the  following 
summer. 

The  war  eliminated  proponents  of  the 
southern  route  from  Congress  and 
greatly  simplified  Judah's  lobbying.  It 
was,  moreover,  most  important  now  for 
the  Union  to  bind  itself  more  closely  with 
California.  There  was  evidence  that 
southern  interests  planned  to  seize  the 
state  and  that  England's  favoritism 


toward  the  Confederacy  might  result  in 
an  attempt  by  her  fleet  to  put  California 
under  the  British  flag. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  Act  was  quickly 
voted  by  both  houses.  Judah's  Central 
Pacific  was  to  build  east  from  Sacra- 
mento. A  second  firm,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  &  Telegraph  Company,  was  to 
be  organized  by  the  federal  government 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  MUSEUM  COLLECTION 


paying  6%  interest.  At  maturity,  the 
railroads  were  to  repay  accumulated 
principal  and  interest.  The  value  of  the 
bonds  was  hitched  to  difficulty,  ranging 
from  $16,000  per  mile  in  level  areas  to 
$48,000  per  mile  in  mountainous  areas, 
a  factor  which  especially  favored  Judah's 
West  Coast  backers. 

No  money  would  be  paid  until  the 


first  40  miles.  Each  of  the  Big  Four  had 
his  separate  role.  Charles  Crocker  sold 
his  dry-goods  store  and  formed  a  con- 
struction company  to  grade  and  lay 
track.  Collis  Huntington,  named  vice 
president,  based  himself  in  New  York 
so  he  could  interest  eastern  investors  and 
purchase  equipment.  Mark  Hopkins,  a 
shy  man,  remained  in  the  background  as 


easy  compared  to  hazards  the 
UP  engineer  inspects  progress. 


At  right,  golden  spike  used  in  link-up  ceremony  (above),  IVlay 
10,  1869.  Shaking  hands:  railroads'  construction  overseers. 


for  the  purpose  of  building  a  line  from 
the  east  to  hook  up  with  the  CP  at  some 
place,  probably  (it  was  thought  then) 
near  the  California-Nevada  border.  The 
eastern  terminus  was  not  set  in  the  act 
at  Omaha,  but  at  a  point  247  miles  west 
of  there,  near  where  Cozad,  Nebr.,  is  to- 
day. The  location  was  purposely  set  in 
barren  country  so  no  community  would 
be  favored,  but  the  President  would  name 
a  more  easterly  terminus.  Railroads 
could  link  eastern  cities  with  the  Pacific 
line  by  building  branch  lines  to  it.  More- 
over, a  telegraph  line  was  to  be  built 
parallel  to  the  railroad. 

Each  of  the  two  companies  was 
granted  a  400-foot  (later  200-foot) 
right-of-way  which  was  to  follow  "the 
most  direct,  central,  and  practical  route," 
until  the  east  and  west  rails  joined.  For 
each  mile  of  track  laid,  the  companies 
would  receive  6,400  acres  of  public  land, 
plus  a  three-year  loan  in  U.S.  Bonds 


first  40  miles  of  line  were  finished,  while 
teams  of  government  inspectors,  riding 
the  cowcatchers  of  locomotives,  must 
first  look  over  the  job  in  completed  seg- 
ments of  20  and  40  miles.  Additional 
money  would  come  from  the  public  sale 
of  stocks  and  bonds. 

Pennsylvania  legislators  inserted  a 
rule  that  all  rails  and  other  ironwork  be 
American  made.  The  act  also  stipulated 
that  President  Lincoln  was  to  select  the 
gauge,  or  width  between  the  tracks.  Lin- 
coln ultimately  chose  a  5-foot  gauge,  but 
Congress  overruled  him  and  voted  a  4- 
foot  81/i-inch  gauge,  which  was  to  be- 
come standard  among  all  United  States 
railroads. 

The  Central  Pacific  broke  ground  be- 
fore a  boisterous  crowd  on  Sacramento's 
Front  Street  on  Jan.  8,  1863,  after  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  and  his  associates,  who 
were  soon  to  become  known  as  the  Big 
Four,  accumulated  money  to  start  the 
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secretary-treasurer.  Governor  Stanford, 
president  of  the  CP.  would  wangle  finan- 
cial aid  from  California  state,  county 
and  city  governments. 

On  his  return  to  California.  Judah  be- 
came disenchanted  with  the  Big  Four. 
He  saw  them  primarily  as  small  town 
merchants  with  limited  vision.  He  was 
impatient  to  forge  ahead,  while  he  now 
felt  that  the  Big  Four  were  not  interested 
in  building  a  transcontinental  railroad, 
but  were  seeking  government  help  to 
build  only  a  short  line  as  far  as  Nevada, 
where  they  could  tap  the  gold  and  silver 
mine  traffic.  A  California  newspaper 
made  a  similar  charge.  Relations  finally 


hub.  Its  name.  Governor  Stanford,  was 
lettered  in  gold  leaf  under  the  cab  win- 
dow. The  gold  initials  C.P.R.R.  sparkled 
on  the  sides  of  the  tender. 

Meanwhile.  California  Congressman 
Aaron  Sargent,  at  Stanford's  urging,  got 
Lincoln  to  set  the  point  beyond  which 
the  CP  would  get  its  $48,000-a-mile 
subsidy  at  a  creek  seven  miles  east  of 
Sacramento.  Lincoln's  action  amused 
Sacramento  residents,  who  knew  the 
area  to  be  anything  but  mountainous. 
They  felt  the  President  had  been  duped 
into  moving  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains  many  miles  west. 
Congressman    Sargent   later   told  the 


COURTESY  OF  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  MUSEUM  COLLECTION' 


Early  painting  depicts  UP  workers  and  soldiers  fighting  off  Indians.  Infantry,  four 
cavalry  companies  and  four  outfits  of  Indian  scouts  were  deployed  against  raids. 


reached  the  breaking  point.  Judah  tried 
to  raise  capital  to  buy  out  the  Big  Four, 
failed,  and  sold  his  interest  to  them  for 
$100,000.  Leaving  immediately,  he  suf- 
fered an  attack  of  yellow  fever  while 
crossing  the  Panamanian  Isthmus  and 
died  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  2,  1863. 
aged  37.  His  name  and  vision  are  worthy 
of  a  larger  place  in  our  history  than  they 
have  received. 

When  Judah  died,  the  CP  had  laid  18 
miles  of  track.  The  railroad's  first  loco- 
motive, a  wood-burner  about  50  feet  long 
from  its  blood-red  cowcatcher  to  its  ma- 
roon tender,  had  come  by  ship  around 
Cape  Horn  and  was  hauling  work  trains 
to  and  from  the  end-of-line.  The  46-ton 
engine,  with  its  four  driving  wheels  and 
glistening  br-iss  rods,  was  decorated  in  a 
gaudy  combination  of  grays,  blues, 
orange,  lemon  yellow  and  apple  green. 
A  gold  star  was  painted  on  each  wheel 

18 


Sacramento  Union.  "My  pertinacity  and 
Abraham's  faith  moved  mountains." 

Seventeen  hundred  miles  east,  the  UP 
was  having  trouble.  The  163  commis- 
sioners appointed  from  25  states  and  ter- 
ritories to  organize  the  railroad  company 
were  in  a  hopeless  wrangle.  UP's  troubles 
were  compounded  by  a  notable  lack  of 
investor  interest,  due,  in  part,  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  act  which  restricted 
dividend  payments.  Compared  to  the 
Southern  Trail  recommended  by  Davis, 
there  was.  moreover,  little  to  recommend 
the  Mormon  Trail  as  a  business  invest- 
ment. Between  the  Missouri  River  and 
Sacramento  there  was  but  one  major 
settlement — Salt  Lake  City. 

From  east  to  west,  the  inland  route 
started  easily  enough  up  a  gently  rising 
grassland  for  500  miles.  Then  came  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  West  of  the  Rockies 
lay  a  bleak  plateau  which  extended  for 


1869.  _^  May  10th.  1869. 
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!  ,        .f .  Valley 


Union  Pacific  poster  announcing  the  open- 
ing of  first  transcontinental  rail  service. 

several  hundred  miles  until  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  were  reached.  Beyond  them 
lay  Salt  Lake  City  and  west  of  there  lay 
hundreds  more  miles  of  barren  desert 
until  the  formidable  Sierra  Nevadas  were 
reached.  Assuming  that  a  line  could  be 
hacked  through  the  granite,  the  workers 
would  be  hampered  much  of  the  time  by 
fierce  weather.  Sierra  snow  packs,  dozens 
of  feet  deep,  sometimes  did  not  melt  un- 
til mid-June. 

When  shares  of  UP  stock  went  on  sale 
nationally,  only  31  of  the  2,000  shares 
required  to  be  sold  before  the  company 
could  be  organized  were  purchased. 
Most  prominent  of  the  investors  was 
Brigham  Young,  head  of  the  Mormons, 
who  bought  five  shares  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  railroad  would  run  through 
Salt  Lake  City. 

While  the  UP  foundered,  there  came 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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DATELINE  WASHINGTON  

AWOL— WITH  HEADLINES. 
PENSION  PLAN  PROTECTION. 
18- YEAR-OLDS  TO  VOTE. 


The  splurge  of  headlines  and  propaganda  pap  over  the 
American  GI ' s  who  go  AWOL  and  surface  with  publicity  fan- 
fare in  Sweden,  France.  Mexico,  etc. ,  completely  over- 
shadows the  dedicated  service  of  the  great  maj  ority  of  our 
men  in  uniform. 

A  Defense  Department  survey,  made  for  Congress,  revealed 
that  over  the  past  two  years  only  282  members  of  the 
armed  forces  went  AWOL  and  took  political  refuge  in 
other  countries.  Of  these,  only  181  were  U.S.  citizens. 
During  the  same  two-year  period,  more  than  25,000  enlisted 
men  serving  in  Europe  volunteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam, 
and  some  60,000  GI's  in  Vietnam  volunteered  to  extend 
their  combat  tours  for  at  least  six  months  beyond  the  nor- 
mal one  year  of  duty. 

The  survey  also  brought  out  that  of  the  181  AWOL's  who 
went  "abroad,"  50  had  returned  to  military  control. 
Efforts  of  the  absentees  to  induce  desertion  from  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  have  shown  no  indication  of  success.  Con- 
gress was  told. 


The  retirement  pension  plans  of  private  industry  today 
cover  some  26  million  employees  with  funds  running  to  $100 
billion.  Congress,  increasingly  worried  about  the  sound- 
ness of  the  funds,  is  considering  steps  to  prop  the  retire- 
ment system  with  tough  federal  regulations  so  as  to  protect 
executives  and  workers  alike. 

What  bothers  some  members  of  Congress  is  the  discovery 
that  every  year  some  500  plans,  affecting  25,000  em- 
ployees, end  abruptly,  with  the  workers  just  as  abruptly 
discovering  their  expected  monthly  retirement  incomes 
have  vanished. 

There's  also  a  move  on  Capitol  Hill  to  make  sure  that 
after  ten  years  of  service,  every  worker  earns  a  vested 
right  to  his  share  of  the  pension  fund.  Today,  12 
million  employees  have  no  such  security.  As  part  of  the 
pension  protection  drive,  some  legislators  are  pushing  for 
a  federal  insurance  system  to  guarantee  that  workers  are 
covered  even  when  a  pension  plan  fails  for  lack  of 
adequate  funds. 


There 's  new  interest  in  Congress  for  lowering  the  voting 
age  in  federal  elections  to  18  as  a  result  of  President 
Johnson' s  call  for  giving  suffrage  to  the  teen-agers. 
However,  the  recent  spurt  of  sit-downs  and  seizures  on 
the  campus  have  seemingly  served  to  dampen  public  en- 
thusiasm for  the  idea. 

Legislation  urging  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  lower 
the  voting  age  has  b'een  before  Congress  for  more  than  a 
generation.  Some  45  Senators  have  indicated  support  for 
the  proposal  in  the  current  session  of  Congress. 

In  the  grass  roots,  however,  the  liberalized  voting 
plan  has  been  turned  down  in  recent  years  by  five  state 
referendums  and  two  constitutional  conventions. 
Kentucky  and  Georgia  permit  18-year-olds  to  vote  ;  Alaska 
starts  suffrage  at  19,  Hawaii  at  20.  Nebraska  and 
North  Dakota  will  have  ah  opportunity  to  express  their 
sentiment  on  the  vote  at  18  in  their  November  elections. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 

VALEDICTORY 

"It's  a  wonderful  feeling  to  be 
able  to  count  the  days  instead  of 
the  votes."  President  Johnson. 

NOISE  POLLUTION 

"Calling  noise  a  nuisance  is 
like  calling  smog  an  inconveni- 
ence. Noise  must  be  considered 
a  hazard  to  the  health  of  people 
everywhere."  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen. 
William  H.  Stewart. 

TODAY'S  CHILDREN 

"Youngsters  today  are  of  two 
kinds:  Either  they  are  atrophy- 
ing and  unwilling  to  make  any 
effort  at  all,  or  there  is  no  end 
to  their  enthusiasm."  Conductor 
Leopold  Stokowski. 

LUCKY  U.S. 

". . .  there's  a  truism  that  says 
we  get  the  kind  of  government 
we  deserve.  To  that,  I  would 
say:  'so  far  we've  been  lucky'." 
John  T.  Connor,  president, 
Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

STAUNCH  ALLY 

"We  contribute  what  we  can 
to  help  because  we  think  that 
what  you  are  doing  to  help  in 
Viet  Nam  is  right."  Australian 
Prime  Minister  John  Gorton. 

CRIME  DETERRENT 

"We  don't  need  more  laws. 
But  we  do  need  the  will  to  en- 
force the  laws  we  already 
have."  Sen.  John  C.  Stennis 
(D-Miss.) 

IDEAS  AND  PEOPLE 

"No  state  in  any  system  will 
be  able  to  fence  out  ideas  or 
fence  in  people."  Roy  Wilkins, 
executive  director,  NAACP. 

U.S.  MILITARY  STRENGTH 

"It  is  now  an  open  question 
whether  the  United  States  to- 
day is,  or  is  not,  the  strongest 
military  nation  in  the  world." 
Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.) 
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Exercise  Is  Good  for  You 


Fresh  scientific  evidence  is  piling  up 
to  support  the  millions  who  believe  that  ^. 
regular  use  of  their  muscles  is  a  major  V 
key  to  health  and  long  life. 


RAYMOND  SCHUESSLER 

ORE  AND  MORE  doctofs  and 
health  researchers  are  today 
spouting  fresh  evidence  that 
backs  up  the  faith  of  the  miUions  of 
Americans  who  have  always  believed 
that  exercise  is  good  for  you.  In  fact, 
the  new  cult  of  jogging  may  be  about 
the  only  new  cult  on  the  present  scene 
that  makes  any  sense.  From  statistics, 
pathology  and  biochemistry  to  actual  re- 
sults, America's  exercisers  are  having 
their  innings  while  the  non-exercisers 
(many  of  whom  have  beautiful  ra- 
tionales for  muscular  inactivity)  are  in 
the  main  enjoying  earlier  physical  decay 
and  higher  death  rates. 

To  millions  it  has  never  been  any  se- 
cret that  long  life  and  vigor,  indeed  a 
continuing  sense  of  well-being,  are  alike 
related  to  regular  habits  of  exercise  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  physical  con- 
dition in  the  athletic  sense.  Such  people 
have  always  sensed  the  importance  of 
exercise  intuitively.  Their  bones  told 
them  so,  and  no  science  was  needed. 
These  would  include  Harry  Truman  with 
his  celebrated  brisk  morning  walks,  the 
hundreds  of  singing  calisthenics  devotees 
on  sunbaked  Miami  Beach,  the  neigh- 
borhood doctor  with  his  regular  sets  of 
tennis,  the  50-year-old  accountant  who 
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never  misses  his  handball  two  nights 
a  week,  perhaps  your  uncle  who  has 
stuck  by  Charles  Atlas  even  if  he 
never  did  get  a  chance  to  upend  the 
Beach  Bully;  as  well  as  our  millions 
of  bowlers,  skiers,  golfers,  hikers, 
mountain  climbers,  bird  watchers, 
weight  lifters  and  boat  paddlers. 
There's  even  many  a  grandma  who 
insists  on  walking  a  mile  to  the  farm 
market  for  greens  instead  of  sending 
junior  on  his  motor  scooter.  She'd  rather 
get  her  vegetables  in  a  way  that  would 
keep  her  from  becoming  one  herself. 

Now,  even  the  fellow  who  spent  sev- 
eral hundred  bucks  on  a  home  gym  or  ex- 
ercise machine  can  snap  a  finger  at  the 
pal  who  says,  "You  spent  all  that  money 
on  that?" 

"Pretty  cheap  for  the  privilege  of 
dancing  on  your  grave,"  would  be  a  logi- 
cal answer. 

The  statistics  say  that  on  the  average, 
he  who  exercises  regularly  will  dance  on 
the  grave  of  he  who  does  not.  Statistics, 
of  course,  don't  prove  what  will  happen 
in  any  one  instance,  but  they  are  as  in- 
exorable as  the  odds  at  Las  Vegas  in 
saying  where  the  trend  is. 

Statistics  out  of  Finland,  where  skiing 
is  the  big  thing,  say  that  the  non-skiers 
die  seven  years  earlier  than  skiers.  Sta- 
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tistics  out  of  Indiana  on  people  who  did 
die  of  heart  disease  showed  active  farm- 
worker heart  victims  surviving  eight 
years  longer  than  sedentary  non-farmer 
heart  victims. 

One  of  the  rationales  for  not  exercis- 
ing is  the  theory  that  you  have  "just  so 
many  heartbeats  from  the  day  you  are 
born,  so  you  ought  to  save  them  by  not 
burning  them  up  exercising."  I  know  one 
fellow  who  was  very  athletic  when  young 
and  has  remained  fairly  active.  Like 
many  athletes,  particularly  those  in  ac- 
tivities that  require  endurance,  he  devel- 
oped such  big,  strong  heart  muscles  that 
at  rest  his  normal  pulse  was  60.  Now  57 
years  old,  his  strong  pulse  is  still  60. 
Every  minute  of  the  day  he  is  "saving" 
20  beats  per  minute  over  the  sedentary 
fellow  with  the  fast  weak  pulse  of  80. 
That's  28,800  fewer  beats  every  day  or 
10V2  million  fewer  per  year!  Glenn  Cun- 
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TRUE  or 
FALSE? 

ningham,  the  great  mile  runner  of  the 
1930's,  was  reported  to  have  had  a  pulse 
of  about  50.  So  who  wins  this  race  of 
fewer  heartbeats  over  the  years,  if  there's 


them,  and  many  even  walked,  albeit 
when  you  got  there  you  just  sat  in  a  seat 
in  the  dark  for  hours.  For  many,  the 
drive-in  movie  took  care  of  any  danger 
of  walking  a  step,  or  even  standing  up, 
between  leaving  home  and  getting  back. 
The  sale  of  popcorn  and  candy  at  thea- 
ters was  a  great  innovation.  It  added  to 
the  essential  vegetation  of  movie-watch- 
ing a  means  of  piling  the  lard  on  at  the 
same  time.  Compared  to  such  forms  of 
entertainment,  the  old-fashioned  quilting 
bee,  clambake  or  group  picnic  was  a 
veritable  workout. 


Then  came  TV  as  America's  favorite 
form  of  non-activity.  This  permits  a 
man,  after  a  day  at  a  desk,  to  drive  home 
in  his  car,  make  it  to  the  dining  room 
table  to  ingest  a  goodly  fuel  supply, 
struggle  to  the  living  room  easy  chair — 
or  even  to  his  Dagwood  sofa — to  lie  or 
sit  and  stare  at  the  idiot  box  (munching 
and  sipping  the  while,  perhaps)  until, 
wearied  of  non-toil,  he  makes  it  to  bed 
to  gather  his  strength  for  tomorrow  and 
tomorrow  and  tomorrow. 

How  sweet  this  once  looked  to  the  toil- 
worn  human  race,  cursed  since  biblical 


any  truth 

No  quota  of  heartbeats  firmly  fixed  at 
birth  has  ever  been  established,  but  death 
from  heart  disease  or  circulatory  disease 
has  been  so  strongly  related  to  lack  of 
regular  exercise  that  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming. 

Premature  heart  disease  has  been  spir- 
alling upward  in  America  coincident 
with  our  use  of  labor-saving  devices  and 
vehicles.  In  the  last  30  years,  in  which 
more  of  us  gave  up  walking  for  driving 
than  ever  before,  death  from  coronary 
heart  disease  increased  2,000%,  accord- 
ing to  figures  of  the  Life  Extension 
Foundation  in  New  York.  In  the  same 
period  more  of  us  have  taken  to  seden- 
tary entertainment  than  ever  before. 

Most  popular  forms  of  entertainment 
involved  activity  before  the  movies  came 
in  strong  in  the  twenties.  Even  in  the 
early  years  of  the  movies,  you  went  to 
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Exercise  Is  Good  for  You  .  .True  or  False? 


days  to  earn  its  bread  by  the  sweat  of  its 
brow.  Not  only  do  canned  entertain- 
ment, vehicles  and  labor  saving  devices 
protect  father  and  mother  from  exertion, 
but  the  children  are  "saved"  too.  No 
more  chores  hacking  wood,  shoveling 
coal,  hauling  water  or  fetching  this  or 
that.  Just  throw  the  switch  or  set  the  'stat 
or  phone  the  delivery  man.  Junior  can 
make  money  mowing  lawns — with  a 
power  mower.  No  more  walking  two 
miles  to  school  in  rain,  sun,  sleet  or  snow 
— just  wait  for  the  school  bus. 

The  payoff,  for  those  who  do  not  stir 
themselves  when  they  don't  have  to,  is 
not  as  sweet.  Americans,  who  lead  the 
world  in  the  enjoyment  of  non-activity, 
suffer  the  most  heart  attacks.  In  contrast, 
Ireland,  a  poor  country  of  hard-working 
people,  has  one  of  the  world's  lowest 
heart  disease  rates.  Our  predicament  has 
led  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapman  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  suggest  that  we  may 
have  "invented  ourselves  into  atrophy." 
Atrophy  is  the  shrinking  and  degenerat- 
ing of  muscles  and  organs,  usually 
through  disuse. 

Heart  disease  has  always  taken  its 
share  of  the  aged.  In  our  country  it  is 
gnawing  its  way  increasingly  into 
younger  age-groups.  It  kills  roughly  a 
million  Americans  a  year,  causes  55% 
of  all  our  deaths,  and  now  gets  a  quarter 
of  them  before  65.  The  average  age  of 
American  heart  attack  victims  today  is 
55,  and  more  are  being  stricken  at  an  in- 
creasingly early  age.  In  1957,  the  World 
Health  Organization  suggested  that  the 
apparent  rise  in  some  countries  of  heart 
disease  among  the  young  and  middle- 
aged  may  be  related  to  reduction  of 
physical  activity.  By  then  we  had  already 
been  startled  by  a  famous  autopsy  report 
on  300  young  men  killed  in  the  Korean 
War.  Of  them,  77%  had  evidence  of 
coronary  disease,  varying  from  slight 
thickening  of  the  lining  of  the  coronary 
blood  vessel  to  almost  complete  closing 
of  one  or  more  main  arteries.  The  men 
averaged  22  years  of  age.  It  was  an  un- 
expected finding  among  men  so  young. 

Recently,  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation warned  that:  "Belief  in  the 
healthfulness  of  regular,  suitable  exer- 
cise, previously  based  on  tradition  and 
logic,  is  constantly  being  bolstered  by 
evidence  from  research  .  .  .  Studies  of 
those  who  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
fitness  through  the  nature  of  their  work 
or  other  activities  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  suffer  less  degenerative  diseases  and 
probably  live  longer  than  those  who  fol- 
low a  sedentary  life." 

When  the  inhabitants  of  a  Swiss  vil- 
lage were  compared  to  people  in  an 
urban  Swiss  town  (Basel),  it  was  found 
that  the  villagers  who  climbed  the  rugged 


mountains  daily  and  carried  heavy  loads 
had  a  lower  cholesterol  (artery  clogging 
element)  level  than  the  people  in  the 
city.  Among  all  types  of  railroad  workers. 


their  circulation."  He  compares  the  body 
to  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  "If  its  circulation 
fails,  the  tree  dies." 

Vigorous  exercise  helped  relieve 
grounded  pilots  41  to  56  years  old  of 
angina  pectoris  symptoms  [chest  pain 
from  coronary  heart  disease],  according 
to  airline  heart  specialist  Dr.  John  E. 


In  earlier  days,  before  automation,  hearty 
for  work,  and  a  fat-heavy  diet  was  bu 

section  hands  who  worked  the  hardest 
of  all  had  the  least  number  of  heart  at- 
tacks. Postmen  who  deliver  mail  have  a 
lower  rate  of  heart  attacks  than  the 
postal  clerks  who  work  inside  the  post 
office.  The  evidence  is  everywhere.  I  re- 
cently had  called  to  my  attention  two 
carpenters  in  their  eighties  still  carrying 
their  own  lumber  up  ladders! 

"Deteriorating  diseases  are  killing  60 
to  65%  of  all  people  above  40  years  of 
age,"  says  Thomas  K.  Cureton,  Ph.D., 
director  of  the  physical  fitness  testing 
laboratory  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
who  will  lecture  on  the  subject  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  (In  1965,  his  mother  at 
the  age  of  87  took  a  daily  swim  in  the 
ocean.)  "Laziness  leads  to  destruction," 
he  insists,  pointing  out  that  man's  down- 
hill curve  starts  at  the  age  of  26.  "The 
probability  of  early  death  is  high  for  7 
out  of  10  people  who  show  a  poor  fitness 
picture  at  age  26.  If  a  man  gets  lazy,  may 
the  Lord  help  him.  This  is  a  sure  way 
to  his  deterioration  and  destruction. 
Without  exercise,  people  don't  use  their 
food  well  enough  and  this  is  gradually 
increasing  fats  in  the  body  which  erode 


meals  were  necessary  to  supply  the  energy 
rned  up  by  our  hard-working  forebears. 

Smith,  who  himself  developed  angina  at 
49  and  lost  it  at  52  after  starting  a  walk- 
ing program.  (Now,  at  55,  he  walks  four 
miles  a  day.)  Fifteen  of  21  pilots  and 
executives  who  followed  Dr.  Smith's  vig- 
orous exercise  program  got  complete  re- 
lief of  chest  discomfort  on  exertion. 
Some  of  the  patients  can  now  jog  a  mile 
in  nine  minutes,  four  times  a  day.  And 
none  of  the  21  subjects  has  had  the  heart 
attacks  which  often  follow  angina. 

It  is  true  that  some  people  who  follow 
the  very  best  advice  die  young,  while 
others  who  break  all  the  rules  outlast 
their  contemporaries  by  years,  so  noth- 
ing is  guaranteed.  But  citing  exceptions 
is  hardly  as  good  a  guide  as  the  old  joke 
about  the  reporter  who  interviewed  three 
doddering  human  wrecks.  "To  what  do 
you  attribute  your  survival?"  he  asked 
each.  The  first  said  he  never  had  any 
vices,  he  thought  good  thoughts,  ate 
wisely,  worked  hard  and  walked  six  miles 
a  day.  He  was,  he  said,  103.  The  second 
said  he  retired  and  arose  early,  never 
used  tobacco  or  alcohol,  never  let  any- 
thing bother  him  and  always  kept  in 
good  shape.  He  was,  he  said,  109.  The 
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third,  palsied  and  shaking,  a  veritable 
yellowed,  living  skeleton,  hoarsely  de- 
scribed how  he'd  always  chased  loose 
women,  kept  late  hours,  indulged  in  riot- 
ous living,  stuffed  himself  with  food  and 
drink,  and  never  worked  when  he  could 
avoid  it.  "And  how  old  are  you,  sir?" 


In  recent  years,  as  we  began  riding  more  than  walking,  our  death  rate  from 
heart  disease  has  skyrocketed,  as  Life  Extension  Foundation  graph  shows. 


Gasping  and  wheezing  he  finally  man- 
aged to  say,  "I'm  twenty-six." 

Winston  Churchill's  life  was  made  up 
of  enough  activity  to  have  made  four 
men  famous.  If  he  ate  heartily,  was  fond 
of  brandy  and  chained  cigars  for  most 
of  his  80-odd  years,  he  also  lived  vigor- 
ously and  was  a  devotee  of  physical  ac- 
tivity. He  swam  regularly  at  the  age  of 
73,  was  inordinately  fond  of  boating, 
and  in  one  period  of  political  eclipse  he 
interspersed  sedentary  oil  painting  with 
the  manual  labor  of  masonry  at  his  coun- 
try place.  To  him  as  to  many,  life  was 
activity.  About  the  only  rule  he  didn't 
break  to  outlive  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries was  the  rule  that  says  you  are  liv- 
ing best  and  most  when  you  are  active. 

Alonzo  Stagg,  famous  football  coach 
who  died  in  1965  at  the  age  of  102,  ran 
on  a  track  in  his  back  yard  until  he  was 
95.  The  late  Jimmy  Murray  coached  the 
fencing  teams  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
CLub  and  Columbia  University  into  his 
nineties. 

A  surprising  number  of  people  who 
are  well-known  for  their  strenuous  pub- 
lic lives  set  time  aside  for  vigorous  exer- 
cise with  and  without  fanfare.  Michi- 


gan's Governor  Romney  is  apt  to  have 
a  mile  run  under  his  belt  when  most  of 
us  are  still  abed  in  the  morning.  Others 
who  regularly  get  in  a  good  run  include 
Billy  Graham,  John  Glenn  and  Roberta 
Peters,  the  opera  star.  So  do  many  other 
prominent  people  and  a  host  of  average 
citizens  you  never  heard  of,  but  who 
might  or  might  not  chew  your  ear  off 
if  you  mention  it.  Dr.  Bruno  Balke, 
President  of  the  American  College  of 
Sports  Medicine,  runs  three  or  four  miles 
every  day  at  the  age  of  58. 

It  isn't  so  remarkable  that  at  the 
younger  age  of  43,  Dr.  Carleton  B. 
Chapman  puts  in  his  daily  mile  run.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  he  was  president 
of  the  American  Heart  Association. 

If  you  think  the  new  fad  of  jogging  is 
just  a  fad,  some  of  the  joggers  you  may 
see  have  been  sent  jogging  by  their  doc- 
tors, after  heart  attacks  or  strokes.  To- 
day many  doctors  are  advising  jogging 
to  men  who  have  been  near  death  al- 
ready, with  the  proviso  that  they  start 
very  slowly  with  walks  and  a  little  jog- 
ging. Of  course,  it  would  be  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  heart  patient 
to  do  such  a  thing  without  his  doctor's 
OK,  or  for  any  sedentary  person  in  mid- 
dle age  to  "get  religion"  and  undertake 
a  program  of  vigorous  exercise  without 
getting  in  shape  gently  and  slowly  first. 
The  number  of  people  who  drop  dead 
shoveling  snow  every  year  is  sufficient 
warning  against  sudden  exercise  by  one 
not  used  to  it. 

But  in  consultation  with  his  physician 
it  is  often  safe  for  a  man  in  middle  years 
who  has  softened  to  resume  exercising. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


"I'm  sorry,  but  doctor  isn't  here — he's  in  therapy." 
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Greek  Cypriot  students  proclaim  £nos/s  (Union  with  Greece)  in  Athens  street  demonstration.         In  Instanbul,  Turk  nationalists  supportin 


The  Long  Struggle  on 

Cyprus 


By  THOMAS  A.  HOGE 

LAST  FALL.  FOR  the  third  time  in 
four  years,  Greece  and  Turkey 
teetered  on  the  brink  of  war  over 
Cyprus.  Legendary  home  of  Aphrodite, 
Goddess  of  Love,  the  island  has  been  a 
source  of  strife  for  nearly  5,000  years. 
For  three  weeks,  feverish  efforts  were 
made  to  head  off  a  collision  over  3,572 
square  miles  of  Mediterranean  soil 
whose  strategic  location  could  make  it 
the  flashpoint  for  WW3. 

Three  mediators,  representing  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
shuttled  between  Athens,  the  capital  of 
Greece;  Nicosia,  the  capital  of  Cyprus, 
and  Ankara,  the  capital  of  Turkey,  try- 
ing to  defuse  the  ticking  bomb.  The 
major  role  went  to  President  Johnson's 
personal  emissary,  Cyrus  Vance,  a  for- 
mer Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
now  No.  2  man  for  us  in  the  Vietnam 
talks  in  Paris. 

Vance  hopped  from  one  capital  to  an- 
other, meeting  with  the  leaders  of 
Greece,  Turkey  and  Cyprus  to  try  to 
reach  some  common  ground.  Finally,  a 
settlement  was  hammered  out  and  the 
West  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  But  no  one 
was  deluded  that  the  threat  was  gone. 
The  source  of  friction  is  still  there.  It  is 
the  clash  between  the  determination  of 
the  Greek  majority  to  join  Cyprus  to 
Greece  and  the  equal  determination  of 
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A  review  of  the  intermittent  human  volcano  on 
Cyprus,  one  of  the  keys  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 


the  Turkish  Cypriots  to  divide  the  island 
so  that  they  can  live  apart  from  the 
Greeks.  Whenever  it  boils  over,  Greece 
and  Turkey  flex  their  muscles. 

War  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
could  wreck  the  southeast  bastion  of 
NATO  and  leave  the  United  States  vir- 
tually the  sole  defender  of  this  vital 
Mediterranean  area.  In  recent  months  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  building  up  in  the 
area  an  armada  of  warships,  almost 
matching  the  power  of  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet,  in  a  clear  move  to  outflank 
NATO's  land-based  defenses. 

To  lessen  the  danger  of  war,  the  UN 
Security  Council  voted  in  New  York 
last  December  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
6.000-man  peace  force  that  keeps  Turk- 
ish and  Greek  Cypriots  from  each  oth- 
er's throats. 

On  the  island  itself  both  sides  remain 
virtually  prisoners  behind  their  own  bar- 
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ricades.  The  104,000  Turkish-speaking 
Cypriots  who  once  had  the  run  of  the 
island  remain  crowded  into  enclaves 
both  for  their  own  protection  and  in 
pursuance  of  their  political  goal  to  par- 
tition the  island. 

The  440,000  Greek  Cypriots,  al- 
though a  heavy  majority,  are  also  pris- 
oners in  their  own  areas.  Since  the 
Greeks  control  the  economy  of  the  is- 
land, they  suffer  less  than  the  Turks. 
But  for  both  sides,  the  island  has  become 
in  effect  a  huge  minefield  where  a  step 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line  can  be 
fatal. 

To  the  casual  visitor  Cyprus  hardly 
seems  like  a  powder  keg.  It  is  a  paradise 
of  fragrant  orange  and  lemon  groves, 
white  beaches  and  cool  cedar  forests. 
But  in  the  cities  you  see  the  sand-bagged 
battlements,  the  patrols  of  blue  helmeted 
UN  troops  and  other  hallmarks  of  war. 


Turk  Cypriot  minority  reject  Greek  rule,  threaten  war  if  Cyprus  achieves  union  with  Greece. 


Athens  has  vowed  to  support  its  is- 
land allies  in  any  conflict,  but  Greece 
lies  500  miles  away  from  the  island.  The 
mountainous  coast  of  Turkey,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  visible  only  40  miles  off 
and  Turkish  jet  bases  are  a  mere  four 
minutes  flying  time  from  Nicosia,  the 
capital  of  Cyprus.  Until  the  recent  set- 
tlement, Turkey  had  less  than  4,000 
troops  on  the  island  compared  to  per- 
haps 10,000  or  more  Greek  soldiers. 
But  Turkey  boasts  half  a  million  men 
under  arms  on  the  mainland,  while 
Greece  has  only  about  160,000.  The 
Turkish  Air  Force  totals  some  450  com- 
bat planes  to  250  for  Greece.  The  Turk- 
ish Navy  consists  of  nearly  40,000  men 
and  more  than  70  warships,  including  a 
number  of  destroyers.  Greece  has  more 
than  90  vessels,  but  most  of  them  are 
patrol  types,  and  her  naval  manpower  is 
little  more  than  15,000.  So  the  minority 
of  Turks  on  Cyprus  look  to  a  far  stronger 
friend  on  the  near  mainland. 

Located  at  the  crossroads  of  Europe, 


U.S.  S.  R. 
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Cyprus,  500  miles  from  Greece,  40  miles  from  Turkey,  is  torn  in  both  directions.  Another  clash  could  shatter  shaky  Mideast  peace 


It  is  even  difficult  for  a  stranger  to 
tell  the  two  Cypriot  factions  apart.  They 
wear  the  same  clothes,  eat  the  same 
kebab  and  drink  the  same  thick  Turkish 
coffee.  But  there  is  no  similarity  in  the 
aims  of  the  two  groups. 

The  Turkish  Cypriots  see  but  one  so- 
lution— total  separation  of  the  two  rival 
communities.  Partition,  Turkish  Cypriot 
school  children  are  taught,  is  the  only 
hope  for  survival.  The  Greek  Cypriots, 


on  the  other  hand,  look  on  the  Turks, 
who  have  been  there  for  nearly  400  years, 
as  intruders. 

Outnumbering  the  Turkish  commu- 
nity by  more  than  four  to  one,  the 
Greek  Cypriots  control  the  government 
and  economy  on  the  island  and  run  the 
police  force.  But  this  imbalance  is  out- 
weighed by  other  factors  that  would  loom 
large  in  event  of  an  all-out  armed 
struggle. 


Asia  and  Africa,  Cyprus  has  been  re- 
peatedly overrun  for  centuries  by  an  as- 
sortment of  invaders  that  includes  Phoe- 
nicia, Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  the 
Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Ottoman 
realm.  Even  the  name  of  its  capital, 
Nicosia,  was  imposed  during  the  Cru- 
sades by  invaders  from  Italy  and  France. 
It  is  not  used  in  Cyprus,  where  Nicosia 
is  Levkosia. 

Cyprus  was  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
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niciaiis  ahoiit  800  B.C.  and  a  century 
later  was  taken  over  hy  Assyria.  The 
strife-torn  isle  enjoyed  a  period  of  rela- 
tive independence  starting  in  669  B.C. 
During  that  time  it  came  under  strong 
Greeic  cultural  influence  with  the  island 
of  Rhodes  serving  as  the  main  communi- 
cations link  between  Cyprus  and  the 
Cireek  mainland. 

The  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  took  power 
in  560  B.C.  and  the  isle  then  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia.  It  re- 
mained nominally  Persian  for  the  rest 
of  the  5th  century,  but  the  key  cities  of 
Cyprus,  which  were  actually  small  king- 
doms, kept  close  ties  with  Greece  and 
sent  ships  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  conquered 
Cyprus  in  333  B.C.,  he  was  welcomed 


ruler,  he  signs  his  name  in  the  scarlet 
ink  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors  of  long 
ago. 

The  next  power  shift,  and  the  one  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  today's  troubles,  came 
in  1571  when  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
whose  heir  today  is  Turkey,  captured 
Cyprus.  For  the  next  three  centuries,  the 
Sultans  of  Turkey  held  sway.  History 
shows  that  they  gave  the  islanders  free- 
dom of  language  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
their  own  government,  though  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  their  three-century  rule  some 
Turkish  neglect  and  abuse  led  to  dis- 
turbances on  Cyprus. 

Language  was  carefully  preserved, 
and,  apart  from  a  few  Turkish  suffixes 
and  occasional  borrowed  words,  the 
Cypriot  tongue  remained  Greek.  The 


President  Wilson's  postwar  ideals  are 
said  to  have  planted  the  idea  of  self- 
determination  among  the  islanders. 

The  Cypriots  and  their  British  admin- 
istrators got  along  amicably  for  nearly 
four  decades,  except  for  a  brief  flare-up 
in  1931  touched  off  by  the  first  stirrings 
of  Enosis,  which  is  the  Greek  Cypriots' 
slogan  for  their  dream  of  union  with 
Greece.  Determined  to  prevent  another 
such  outburst,  the  British  abolished  the 
island's  legislative  council  and  put  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  British  gover- 
nor. 

British  rule  was  generally  benevolent, 
and  Enosis  appeared  forgotten  until,  in 
the  mid  1950's,  it  suddenly  became  a 
rallying  cry  with  an  intensity  that 
stunned  England. 

The  first  hint  of  trouble  came  when 
the  Greek  Cypriot  press  began  to  pub- 
lish  fierce   demands   for   union  with 
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Cypriot  vs.  Cypriot  .  .  .  Greek  Cypriots  control  road  to  Nicosia  while  Turk  Cypriots  occupy  St.  Hilarion  Castle  in  Kyrenia. 


warmly  by  the  islanders,  and  Greek  cul- 
ture reached  full  flower. 

After  another  brief  period  of  Egyptian 
rule,  Rome  annexed  the  island  in  58  B.C., 
but  the  Greek  influence  was  there  to 
stay. 

After  the  division  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  395  A.D.,  control  of  Cyprus 
shifted  to  the  Eastern  empire  centered  on 
Constantinople  (now  Turkey's  Istanbul). 
It  remained  a  Byzantine  possession  for 
more  than  700  years.  Constantine  the 
Great  made  Byzantium,  the  Greek  city 
on  the  Bosporus,  his  capital  in  330  A.D., 
and  it  was  renamed.  As  Constantinople, 
it  became  the  cultural  center  of  the  world. 
It  was  characterized  by  a  belief  in  the 
unity  of  church  and  state.  The  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  its  basic  institution, 
has  continued  to  flourish  both  in  Greece 
and  on  Cyprus.  Archbishop  Makarios, 
the  president  of  the  Cyprus  Republic 
today,  is  also  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Greek  orthodox  community.  As  the  dual 


average  Greek  community  there  em- 
erged from  the  Turkish  occupation  virtu- 
ally unchanged. 

Then,  in  1878,  in  return  for  assurances 
of  aid  against  the  Russian  threat,  Turkey 
turned  over  the  occupation  and  admin- 
istration of  Cyprus  to  Britain,  whose  in- 
terest was  not  in  ownership  but  as  a  key 
to  naval  power.  According  to  historical 
accounts,  Disraeli,  who  engineered  the 
deal,  broke  the  news  to  Queen  Victoria 
with  the  flowery  phrase:  "I  give  you. 
Ma'am,  the  key  to  Asia." 

For  several  decades,  the  island  re- 
mained nominally  territory  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  although  it  was  adminis- 
tered by  London.  But  after  the  outbreak 
of  WWl,  when  Turkey  aligned  herself 
with  Germany,  the  island  was  annexed 
outright  to  the  British  Crown,  in  Novem- 
ber 1 9 1 4.  A  year  later,  Britain  offered  the 
island  to  Greece  in  return  for  Greek  war 
aid  against  Serbia.  Though  Athens 
turned  it  down,  the  British  offer  and 


Greece  and  likened  British  rule  to  some- 
thing conceived  by  Genghis  Khan. 

Enosis  hit  its  full  stride  in  1955  when 
it  won  open  acceptance  from  Athens,  a 
factor  that  was  absent  in  193 1 .  Greek  ap- 
proval made  the  issue  an  island-wide  af- 
fair. It  brought  the  question  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations,  where 
the  fast-growing  Asian-African  bloc  was 
eager  to  seize  upon  any  case  that  could 
he  construed  as  "colonial  oppression." 

Caught  off  guard,  British  authorities 
in  Nicosia  made  their  first  big  mistake. 
They  put  out  an  obscurely  worded  mani- 
festo that  seemed  to  make  it  a  punishable 
offense  even  to  discuss  Enosis.  It  gave 
the  champions  of  Union  the  target  they 
had  been  looking  for.  New  rioting 
started. 

The  early  riots  were  almost  comical 
affairs.  Schoolgirls  pelted  police  with  pop 
bottles,  and  schoolboys  roughed  up  a 
teacher  who  they  felt  lacked  patriotism. 
But  soon  broadcasts  from  Athens  began 
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months  before  British  authorities  deter- 
mined that  the  mysterious  Dighenis  was 
George  Grivas,  a  59-year-old  retired  offi- 
cer of  the  Greek  Army.  With  the  en- 
couragement of  Archbishop  Makarios, 
he  foiled  attempt  after  attempt  by  the 
British  troop  garrison,  which  finally  grew 
to  40,000  men,  to  eliminate  his  small 
following  of  guerrillas,  street  fighters  and 
trained  assassins. 

To  the  world  at  large,  the  name  of 
Makarios  meant  little  in  1955.  Few  had 
heard  of  this  enigmatic  churchman  who 
was  to  prove  one  of  the  most  subtle 
leaders  of  his  day;  and  to  the  western 
world,  concerned  with  peace  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  one  of  the  most 
exasperating. 

Born  Michael  Mouskos,  son  of  a  poor 
shepherd  in  a  Cypriot  mountain  hamlet, 
he  entered  the  priesthood  at  an  early  age 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  stu- 


UN  forces  place  restraint  on  combatants 
while  diplomats  seek  a  peaceful  solution. 

demanding  Enosis.  By  night,  fishing 
trawlers  crept  up  to  Cypriot  shores  with 
contraband  arms.  Even  at  this  stage,  said 
Lawrence  Durrell  in  "Bitter  Lemons" 
(his  account  of  the  revolt  while  serving 
as  British  information  officer  on  Cy- 
prus), the  average  Greek  Cypriot  did  not 
really  want  the  British  to  go.  He  wanted 
assurance  that  he  had  the  right  to  choose 
his  own  future,  which  the  British  pro- 
nouncements denied. 

The  demonstrations  became  uglier. 
Bombs  were  planted  beneath  porches  or 
hurled  from  speeding  cars.  At  first,  they 
just  broke  windows,  but  soon  people 
were  being  blown  up.  For  the  first  time, 
leaflets  appeared  calling  for  Union  in 
the  name  of  EOKA  (Ethniki  Organosis 
Kyprion  Agoniston),  an  underground 
group  pledged  to  a  "struggle  for  liberty." 

The  leaflets  bore  the  signature  of  Dig- 
henis, the  name  of  a  Cypriot  folk  hero 
similar  to  England's  Robin  Hood.  It  was 


President  Johnson's  personal  emissary 
Cyrus  Vance,  meets  with  Archbishop  Maka 
rios  to  seek  containment  of  further  strife 


dent.  Scholarships  took  him  to  Athens 
and  then  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
completed  his  studies  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. While  still  a  student,  he  was  named 
a  bishop.  In  1950,  at  the  age  of  37,  he 
was  elected  Archbishop.  Tradition  also 
made  him  the  Ethnarch,  the  Greek  na- 
tional leader,  on  Cyprus,  as  well  as  the 
religious  leader.  Makarios  concentrated 
on  Enosis,  and  soon  made  it  a  popular 
phrase  at  the  United  Nations,  sure  to  at- 
tract a  following.  The  British  have  al- 
ways felt  frustrated  and  a  little  uneasy 
over  the  fact  that  Makarios  was  a  priest, 
claiming  that  it  hampered  their  efforts 
to  combat  his  maneuvers  as  they  would 
an  ordinary  politician's. 

As  underground  leader  Grivas  and  his 
guerrillas  stepped  up  their  terror  cam- 
paign, Britain  decided  in  the  spring  of 
1956  on  more  drastic  measures.  She 
brought  in  Field  Marshall  Sir  John  Hard- 
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ing,  one  of  her  finest  soldiers,  and  made 
him  governor-general.  She  also  nabbed 
Makarios  as  he  was  about  to  set  out  on 
an  "enlightenment  crusade"  to  Athens 
and  London.  He  was  flown  by  R.A.F. 
transport  to  the  Seychelles,  a  cluster  of 
volcanic  mountains  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
There  the  archbishop  was  interned  at 
Sans  Souci,  the  pleasant  summer  home 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Seychelles. 

Britain  then  put  out  a  wanted  poster 
on  Grivas,  offering  a  reward  of  $28,000 
in  cash  and  free  passage  by  air  or  sea 
to  any  point  in  the  world  where  an  in- 
former might  feel  beyond  the  reach  of 
EOKA's  vengeance.  This  was  an  essen- 
tial guarantee,  since  the  Cypriot  under- 
ground was  now  meting  out  "death  sen- 
tences" to  anyone  suspected  of  betraying 
its  leaders. 

A  turn  in  the  tide  came  when  British 
agents  got  hold  of  the  voluminous  diaries 
of  Grivas  giving  the  workings  of  his  ap- 
paratus and  identifying  Makarios  with 
the  EOKA  setup. 

Grivas  struck  back  with  a  new  wave 
of  killings,  climaxed  when  EOKA  mem- 
bers shot  down  three  British  sergeants 
while  they  were  shopping  in  Nicosia. 

The  British  clamped  down  a  tight  cur- 
few, rounded  up  thousands  of  islanders 
for  questioning  and  ordered  the  death 
penalty  for  any  Greek  Cypriot  caught 
firing  a  gun,  throwing  a  bomb  or  carrying 
explosives.  The  death  toll  on  both  sides 
mounted  as  British  security  forces 
scoured  the  island  for  EOKA  strong- 
holds. In  one  two-week  period,  21  Brit- 
ons and  17  Cypriots  were  killed.  By  the 
fall  of  1956,  the  "emergency"  had  cost 
Britain  nearly  $100  million  and  no  end 
was  in  sight. 

A  new  complication  rose  in  1956 
when  Britain's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Alan  Lennox-Boyd,  unveiled 
a  proposed  new  constitution  for  Cyprus 
with  a  special  proviso  of  his  own.  If  the 
Greek  Cypriots  should  vote  for  union 
with  Greece,  he  said,  then  another  ballot 
should  be  held  for  the  Turkish  minority. 
If  the  Turks  wanted  to  join  their  home- 
land, then  the  island  should  be  split  up 
between  the  two  powers. 

The  proposal  triggered  an  angry  re- 
jection from  exiled  Makarios.  But  in 
Turkey  it  was  hailed  by  Premier  Adnan 
Menderes.  Ankara  Radio  soon  began 
beaming  the  theme  of  Partition  to  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  ears. 

With  British  compromise  efforts  sty- 
mied, Harding  stepped  up  his  drive  to 
capture  Grivas.  The  EOKA  leader  was 
never  taken,  but  British  patrols  discov- 
ered after  one  clash  that  they  had  killed 
the  No.  2  man,  a  former  Greek  army 
officer  named  Gregoris  Afxentiou.  This 
brought  more  EOKA  reprisals  and  an 
innocuous  resolution  from  the  United 
Nations  expressing  the  pious  hope  that 
negotiations  would  be  resumed  to  find 
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a  just  solution  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peace. 

Trying  a  new  tactic,  Britain  suddenly 
released  Makarios  from  his  island  exile. 
It  banned  his  return  to  Cyprus,  but  al- 
lowed him  to  go  to  Athens  where  he  is- 
sued pronouncements  and  received  visit- 
ors. 

Weary  of  the  struggle  and  anxious  to 
retire  to  his  farm  in  England,  Harding 
asked  to  be  relieved.  In  spirit  with  the 
new  conciliatory  tone,  Britain  replaced 
Harding  with  Sir  Hugh  Foot,  a  noted 
liberal. 

For  a  while,  the  atmosphere  relaxed  in 
Cyprus.  Foot  toured  the  provinces  and 
tried  to  make  friends  with  the  sullen  is- 
landers. He  did  away  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  traditional  British  pomp  and 
pointedly  announced  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  detention  camps  and  repression. 
His  remarks  inspired  favorable  com- 
ment from  Makarios,  ensconced  in  a 
villa  near  Athens,  and  caused  a  tempo- 
rary easing  of  EOKA  tenror. 

But  all  this  now  brought  pressure  from 
Turkey,  displeased  at  Foot's  mollifying 
of  the  Greeks.  In  1958,  when  Foot  pro- 
duced a  peace  plan  aimed  at  giving  Cyp- 
rus islanders  a  chance  to  choose  their 
future  after  a  cooling  off  period,  his 
proposals  evoked  angry  demonstrations 
in  Ankara,  the  Turkish  capital.  Foot 
went  to  Ankara  to  argue  his  case,  but 
Premier  Menderes  refused  to  see  him, 
while  Foreign  Minister  Fatin  Rustu 
Zorlu  told  Foot  that  Turkish  Cypriot 
peasants  were  being  butchered  to  win  the 
favor  of  a  "blood-stained  priest"  in  Ath- 
ens. If  Foot  wanted  revolution,  the  Turks 
on  Cyprus  would  give  him  one,  Zorlu 
warned,  and  the  Turkish  Army  would 
not  be  far  behind. 

This  was  a  world  stew.  Turkey  was  a 
keystone  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  an  anchor 
of  NATO.  It  maintained  half  a  million 
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Kyrenla,  on  Cyprus'  north  coast,  faced  invasion  threat  by  Turkey  in  1967  crisis. 


men  on  Russia's  doorstep,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  fight  for  the  UN  in  Korea 
and  harbored  U.S.  bases  despite  howls 
from  the  Kremlin. 

Returning  with  his  dilemma  to  Cyprus, 
the  governor  found  a  full-scale  riot  in 
progress  as  a  result  of  a  bomb  blast  in 
the  Turkish  quarter.  Turkish  mobs 
surged  through  the  streets  smashing  win- 
dows, looting  shops  and  attacking  Greek 
Cypriots  with  stones  and  clubs.  As  vio- 
lence reached  fever  pitch.  Foot  restored 
some  of  the  measures  initiated  by  Hard- 


Soviet's  Mediterranean  naval  buildup  (Red  DD,  above)  heightens  tension  in  area. 
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ing.  Soon,  Nicosia  bristled  with  10,000 
riot  troops,  and  demonstrators  on  both 
sides  were  being  rounded  up  by  the 
hundreds. 

The  spotlight  shifted  suddenly  from 
Cyprus  when  a  revolution  broke  out  in 
Iraq,  overthrowing  the  monarchy  and 
leaving  the  Baghdad  Pact  without  Bagh- 
dad. Faced  with  the  chilling  prospect  of 
a  Soviet-dominated  Middle  East,  Britain 
flew  paratroops  from  Cyprus  to  Jordan 
and  American  troops  intervened  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  for  the  first  time, 
flying  from  their  Turkish  bases  to  look 
after  Lebanon. 

These  countermeasures  succeeded  in 
blocking  any  Red  takeover  in  the  Mid- 
east, and  won  a  $360  million  U.S.  loan 
for  Turkey,  the  West's  only  strong  ally 
in  the  area.  In  return,  Menderes  called 
off  the  Turkish-Cypriot  attacks  against 
the  Greek  community  on  the  island. 

This  left  the  British  battling  the  Greek 
Cypriots  in  open  civil  war  while  the 
United  Nations  looked  on  in  helpless  dis- 
may. 

Finally,  the  United  States  made  clear 
to  London  that  four  years  of  bolstering 
the  British  cause  on  Cyprus  was  enough. 
With  Turkey  willing  to  listen  to  peace, 
and  Greece  eager  to  find  some  way  out 
of  the  Enosis  tangle,  Britain  finally 
agreed  to  discuss  independence  for  the 
tormented  island. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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Michigan's  Fishing  IVIiracie 


LAKE  Michigan,  for  many  years  a  barren 
spot  for  anglers,  now  is  offering  the 
world's  most  fantastic  fishing.  The  trophy 
is  the  Coho,  or  Silver  salmon.  Ten- 
pounders  are  common.  The  largest  au- 
thenticated catch  at  this  writing  weighed 
22V2  pounds.  The  miracle  is  not  that  this 
salt-water  fish,  native  to  our  West  Coast, 
has  been  able  to  survive  in  inland  waters, 
but  that  it  has  grown  so  large  at  such  a 
rapid  rate.  That  22 -pounder  was  only  Wi 
years  old! 

Previous  attempts  were  made  to  landlock 
Pacific  salmon  in  fresh  water,  including  the 
Sockeye  (freshwater  name:  Kokanee),  the 
Pink  salmon,  Chinook  or  King  salmon,  and 
even  the  Coho.  All  met  with  questionable 
success.  They  survived,  but  became  midgets. 
The  sea-run  Sockeye  normally  reaches  10 
pounds;  in  a  lake  an  18-incher  is  consid- 
ered large.  Qhio  planted  Coho,  and  Chi- 
nook, in  Lake  Erie  in  1933;  none  grew  to 
over  five  pounds.  But  at  sea  the  Coho  grows 
to  20  pounds,  and  the  mighty  Chinook  to 
almost  100  pounds!  Why,  then,  has  Michi- 
gan been  so  successful? 

The  answer  is  food — forage  fish  upon 
which  the  Coho  can  gorge  themselves.  The 
landlocked  Atlantic  salmon  of  the  North- 
east would  decline  without  the  tiny  Smelt 
which  they  gobble  by  the  millions.  At  sea, 
the  Pacific  salmon  find  unlimited  food. 
Now,  due  to  a  series  of  accidental  circum- 
stances, the  Great  Lakes  are  providing  a 
similar  food  bonanza — a  small  fish  called 
the  Alewife.  Briefly,  here  is  what  hap- 
pened: at  one  time,  the  Alewife  was  plenti- 
ful in  the  Great  Lakes  but  gradually  was 
almost  exterminated  by  the  voracious  Lake 
trout;  then  came  the  saltwater  Lamprey 
when  the  Great  Lakes  were  opened  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  these  predators  ex- 
terminated the  Lake  trout;  recently,  to  bring 
desirable  species  back  to  the  Lakes,  biolo- 
gists have  succeeded  in  checking  the  Lam- 
prey. The  first  to  return  has  been  the  Ale- 
wife, much  to  the  surprise  of  the  biologsts 
— in  such  numbers  that  their  poundage  was 
estimated  to  total  almost  90%  of  all  fish 
in  Lake  Michigan!  Their  carcasses  have 
been  littering  the  public  beaches,  presenting 
a  health  hazard  as  well  as  a  nuisance.  It 
was  a  perfect  setup  for  the  Coho.  The 
850,000  Coho  fry  planted  in  that  lake  in 
March  1966  fed  ravenously  and  grew  at 
an  amazing  rate.  Now  biologists  have  a 
new  problem;  it  is  how  to  maintain  the 
Alewives  so  the  salmon  won't  exterminate 
them  as  did  the  Lake  trout.  It  is  estimated 
that  thus  far  the  Coho  have  decimated  the 
Alewife  population  by  almost  40%. 

Can  the  Coho  be  stocked  in  any  body  of 
fresh  water?  Yes,  say  biologists,  but  not  as 
successfully.  The  reason  is  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  to  maintain  such  a  huge 
Alewife  horde.  Lake  Michigan  covers 
22,400  square  miles;  Maine,  for  example, 
has  a  total  freshwater  area  of  only  2,000 
square  miles.  But  New  York  is  stocking  the 
Coho  in  Lake  Erie,  and  we  may  have  an- 


other fishing  miracle — if  enough  Alewives 
are  there. 

(For  information  on  where,  when  and  how 
to  fish  for  Michigan's  Coho,  write:  Coho 
Unlimited,  209  Dewing  Building,  Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan  49006.) 

THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  riding  high  in  the 
photo  is  sitting  in  a  PiggyPak  Child  Carrier 
made  by  the  Himalayan  Industries  Division 
of  Bear  Archery  Co.,  Rural  Route  1,  Gray- 
ling, Mich.,  49738.  The  PiggyPak  affords  a 
high  shoulder  ride  for  the  comfort  of  both 


PiggyPak:  Comfortable  ride  for  junior. 

rider  and  carrier.  Child  can  also  sit  facing 
forward  without  affecting  correct  back- 
support  position  of  carrier.  It  weighs  less 
than  two  lbs.  and  has  full  foam-rubber  nylon 
shoulder  pads.  Price:  $14.95.  Write  com- 
pany for  more  information. 

MINNOWS  and  live  bait  can  be  kept  in- 
definitely in  a  child's  small  plastic  swim- 
ming pool,  writes  Ralph  Decker  of  Ham- 
burg, N.Y.  Last  summer  he  dumped  some 
minnows  in  a  4-foot  pool,  kept  them  in  his 
cellar,  fed  them  cracker  crumbs.  This 
spring,  most  of  them  are  still  alive  and 
ready  to  go  fishing. 

POTATOES  for  your  cookout  will  bake 
faster,  in  fact  in  half  the  time,  says  Sabre 
Du  Bois  of  Pueblo,  Col.,  if  you  use  nails. 
Push  a  couple  of  ten-penny  or  aluminum 
nails  through  the  center  of  each  potato. 
These  will  conduct  the  heat  of  the  fire  to 
the  inside  of  the  potato  which  ordinarily 
cooks  slowly  because  heat  can't  reach  it 
easily. 

NEXT  TIME  you  take  your  family  hiking 
or  camping  out,  give  each  a  whistle  to  wear 
around  the  neck,  suggests  Tom  McKievick 
of  Berwyn,  111.  Then  if  one  gets  lost  or  in- 
jured, or  some  other  emergency  develops, 
it  can  be  used  to  summon  help.  A  whistle 
will  carry  farther  than  a  shout,  and  doesn't 
require  as  much  effort,  thereby  conserving 
energy. 

THE  AMER 


NEW  FILTER  for  drinking  contaminated 
water  has  been  marketed  by  the  Purity 
Water  Co.  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  It's  a  five-inch 
plastic  straw  containing  precision  screening 
and  filtering  devices.  Weight  is  less  than  an 
ounce.  Use  it  like  a  soda-water  straw.  Rec- 
ommended not  only  for  sportsmen,  say  the 
manufacturers,  but  for  tourists  too. 

OUTDOOR  BAKING  is  easy,  writes  A. 
Long  of  Quentin,  Pa.  Build  a  fire  in  a  shal- 
low pit  and  let  it  die  down  to  glowing  coals. 
Lay  a  grill  over  it,  and  on  it  place  the  pan 
of  biscuits,  cake  or  whatever.  Then  above 
the  pan  rest  aluminum  foil  formed  like  a 
humped  roof.  The  heat  of  the  coals  will 
rise  to  the  hump  and  be  reflected  downward 
to  the  pan;  the  result  will  be  exactly  like 
that  provided  by  an  oven. 

LUMINOUS  LURE  is  the  new  floating, 
deep-diving  Arbo-Gaster  from  the  Fred 
Arbogast  Co.,  313  W.  North  St.,  Akron, 
Ohio.  Expose  it  to  the  light  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  it  will  glow  for  several  hours.  In 
V4  and  %  oz.  and  six  luminous  finishes. 
They've  got  luminous  worms,  too.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

FACE  MAKEUP  for  hunters — a  new  prod- 
uct from  Bear  Archery,  Grayling,  Mich.  It's 
a  camouflage  cream  available  in  three  col- 
ors: Bark  Brown,  Glade  Green  and  Shadow 
Black.  You  use  the  one  matching  the  sur- 
rounding terrain.  Cream  contains  an  insect 
repellent,  too.  Price:  $3.50  for  a  three-tube 
kit. 

NEW  TENT  STAKE  that  provides  up  to 
ten  times  the  holding  power  of  conventional 
stakes  and  withholds  up  to  200  lbs.  pull 
even  in  beach  sand  is  the  claim  of  Sports- 
man's Workshop,  P.  O.  Box  2657,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  33578.  Called  Anchorwire,  its  secret 
is  in  the  stainless  steel  cable  embedded  in 
the  pointed  end  of  the  stake  which  is  driven 


Anchorwire:  Unusual  tent  stake. 

into  the  ground.  This  transfers  the  pulling 
force  deep  underground.  Also  useful  to 
stake  trees,  clotheslines  and  canopies.  Set 
of  8,  regular  size,  $2.98  ppd.  Long  size  for 
beach  sand,  $3.50  ppd. 

PLASTIC  WORMS  are  the  greatest  fish 
catchers,  experts  agree.  Jim  Kurka  of  Fair- 
field, Iowa,  knows  how  to  make  them  even 
more  lethal.  He  splits  the  tail  of  each  worm 
with  a  scissors  to  get  an  extra,  tempting 
wiggle. 


If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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Lew  Ford  Convertibles 
y  die  Seagram  Posts. 


Not  a  puzzle.  Not  a  contest. 
No  need  to  be  at  the  Convention  to  win! 

For  the  22nd  consecutive  year  Seagram  Posts 
658,  California,  807,  Illinois  and  1283, 
New  York  are  donating  4  new  convertibles  to 
the  American  Legion  Convention  Corp.  When 
you  win,  your  post  wins  an  extra  $250, 
also  donated  by  Seagram  Posts. 

Drawings  will  be  held  Sunday,  September  8, 
1968duringthe  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Finals 
of  the  American  Legion  National  Convention, 
City  Park  Stadium  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Here's  how  to  enter:  Send  in  an  official  coupon 
(or  mail  a  postcard  or  letter  using  the  coupon 
as  a  guide).  Do  not  send  your  membership  card. 
All  entries  must  be  received  no  later  than 
midnight  September  6,  1968.  Good  luckf 


MAIL  TO: 
The  Seagram  Posts 
American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  52917 
New  Orleans,  La.  70150 
Gentlemen: 

lama  member  of  Post#  ,  American 

Legion,  or  a  member  of  Unit  #  


American  Legion  Auxiliary,  located  in  (City) 

 ,  (State)  

Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free  drawings 
for  4  Ford  convertibles  donated  by  the 
Seagram  Posts  to  the  First  District  Conven- 
tion Corporation  of  Louisiana.  Drawings  to 
be  held  September  8,  1968  in  City  Park 
Stadium,  New  Orleans,  La.  Entries  must  be 
received  no  later  than  midnight,  September 
6,  1968. 

(Please  Print) 

Address  


Name. 
City_ 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Legion  or  Auxiliary  Membership  Card  # 
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WASHINGTON 
PRO  4  CON 


Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  Tlie  Question . . 


SHOULD  WE  CUT 


TODAY,  THE  U.S.  dollar  is  in  trouble  and  our  country 
faces  a  fiscal  crisis,  aggravated  by  more  than  20 
years  of  international  do-goodism. 

During  this  period  of  philanthropy  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense,  our  country  from  1946  through  1967  spent  a 
net  $114  billion  on  foreign  aid  to  more  than  100  coun- 
tries, according  to  Rep.  Otto  Passman  (D-La.) ,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Aid  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations.  He  reported  that  the  interest  charges 
on  what  we  have  borrowed  to  give  away  have  totaled 
another  $38  billion,  or  a  total  of  over  $152  billion. 

Although  efforts  recently  have  been  made  to  cut 
down  on  foreign  aid's  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  dilemma,  the  damage  has  already  been  done 
by  the  billions  spewed  out  in  years  past  with  little  or 
no  consideration  for  the  ultimate  impact  on  our 
economy.  It's  a  case  of  shutting  the  barn  door  after 
the  horse  is  gone! 

America  is  a  rich  country.  Its  people  are  generous 
with  a  genuine  concern  for  helping  others.  But  we 
cannot  prop  up  the  world  forever,  even  if  our  past  aid 
justified  trying  to  do  so  .  .  .  which  it  doesn't. 

Our  generosity  has  won  us  few  friends  and  few 
trustworthy  allies.  Despite  economic  and  military  aid 
to  France  of  over  $9  billion.  General  DeGaulle  hardly 
qualifies  as  a  friend  of  America,  nor  has  France  repaid 
its  WWl  debt. 

In  Vietnam,  we  have  attempted  to  provide  a  bul- 
wark against  Communist  subversion  and  aggression. 
Although  our  efforts  help  provide  security  for  all  free 
nations,  most  of  whom  have  accepted  our  aid,  only  a 
few  have  responded  to  our  call  for  help  in  the  Viet- 
namese war.  Quite  the  contrary,  vessels  flying  free 
world  flags  have  helped  substantially  in  supplying 


North    Vietnam's  cause. 

Nor  has  our  aid  been 
successful  in  establishing 
stability  and  keeping  coun- 
tries out  of  the  Communist 
orbit.  Despite  substantial 
aid,  Nigeria  and  the  Congo 
are  far  from  stable.  Cuba 
has  long  since  gone  Com- 
munist. The  United  Arab 
Republic,  Syria,  Iraq  and 
Algeria  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviets. 

Yet,  the  effort  to  pro- 


Charles  E.  Chamberlain 
(R-Mich.) 

6th  District 


mote  foreign  aid  continues,  with  Presidential  assur- 
ances each  year  that  the  program  is  being  improved 
and  streamlined.  Nevertheless,  we  still  find  far  too 
many  examples  of  gross  waste  and  misuse  as  detailed 
in  almost  every  effort  to  evaluate  the  program. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  at  our  total  foreign  assist- 
ance effort  in  all  its  many  parts.  Our  riot  scorched 
cities  are  grim  reminders  of  our  critical  domestic 
problems  and  of  the  urgent  need  for  using  our  re- 
sources at  home.  We  must  put  the  self-interest  of 
America  first  and  vigorously  cut  all  programs  that  do 
not  directly  contribute  to  the  vital  security  of  our  na- 
tion. If  there  is  to  be  a  continuing  need  to  assist  de- 
veloping nations  it  is  time  for  this  responsibility  to  be 
shared  in  a  larger  measure  by  those  nations  for  whom 
the  American  people  have  done  so  much. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 


V  
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BACK  FOREIGN  AID? 


"NO" 


Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher 
(D-N.J.) 

13th  District 


AS  THE  SON  of  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  after  WWl  and 
as  a  life  member  myself,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity 
to  speak  out  in  these  pages 
in  favor  of  continuing 
foreign  aid. 

So  much  of  what  is 
wrong  in  the  world  today 
is  projected  as  arguments 
against  foreign  aid  that 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  this 
humane,  compassionate 


and  generally  effective  program  has  not  become  the 
scapegoat  for  most  of  our  frustrations.  Far  from  being 
giveaways  to  ungrateful  foreigners,  this  program  has 
served  the  self-interest  of  the  United  States. 

These  programs  are  concentrated  in  the  high  priority 
areas  of  the  free  world.  Eighty-five  percent  of  aid 
money  goes  to  countries  which  border  directly  on  the 
Communist  world  and  are  directly  or  indirectly 
threatened  by  the  ever-present  Communist  appetite. 

By  giving  newly  developing  countries  time  to  find 
their  own  identity  and  utilize  their  human  and  natural 
resources,  it  is  my  belief  that  foreign  aid  has  prevented 
a  world  full  of  Vietnams. 

We  are  spending  less  than  one-half  of  1%  of  our 
Gross  National  Product  in  foreign  aid.  In  1949,  this 
figure  was  2.8%.  These  stark  statistics  mean  that  while 
the  world  has  a  crying  need  for  more  American  as- 
sistance, we  actually  have  cut  back  our  commitments 
already.  Rather  than  crippling  the  program  in  opera- 
tion, it  would  seem  better  to  continue  our  effort  to  build 
a  safer  world.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that  over 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.- 


90%  of  foreign  aid  funds  are  spent  within  the  United 
States,  and  provide  over  500,000  jobs  for  Americans. 

It  is  only  in  a  world  where  all  people  can  feel  a 
measure  of  security  and  hope  that  our  nation  can  truly 
be  secure.  Foreign  aid  is  essentially  an  investment  in 
our  own  national  interest. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  say  that  foreign  aid  has 
been  administered  and  received  only  by  totally  selfless 
and  wise  men.  But  in  this  vastly  imperfect  world, 
foreign  aid  has  ultimately  been  a  great  success.  We  all 
remember  that  Europe  was  supposed  to  go  Communist 
immediately  after  WW2;  the  Marshall  Plan  changed 
that.  All  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  now  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  Communism;  a  progressive  and  dynamic 
foreign  aid  program  can  go  far  toward  changing  that. 

American  aid  put  the  countries  of  Europe  in  a  po- 
sition where  they  could  repay  the  debts  of  WW2  to  us, 
and  many  of  them  now  have  a  larger  commitment  to 
foreign  aid  programs  than  our  own. 

Our  economic  and  military  programs  do  not  bring 
the  headlines  that  crises  or  scandals  do,  but  they  are 
quietly  changing  the  face  of  nations  around  the  world. 

In  order  to  remain  the  land  of  the  free,  we  must 
continue  to  be  the  home  of  the  brave.  Foreign  aid  re- 
flects our  hopes  for  a  better  world  and  concern  for  our 
fellow  man.  Most  of  all,  foreign  aid  serves  the  national 
interest  and  security  of  the  United  States. 


1  1 

I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  l\1agazine  for  | 
August  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  We  Cut 
Back  Foreign  Aid? 

IN  MY  OPINION  WE  SHOULD  CUT  BACK  Q 
SHOULD  NOT  CUT  BACK  □  FOREIGN  AID. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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NEWSLETTER 


  _    _       _      A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

VETERANS   ~  ~  ~ 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


AUGUST  1968 


CONGRESS  REDUCES  GOV'T  SPENDING 
BUT  PROTECTS  VA  HOSPITAL  PROGRAM: 

The  U.S.  veterans  program  was  seri- 
ously endangered  by  the  recent  law 
that  raised  income  taxes  10%  ...  It  also 
called  for  a  $6  billion  dollar  reduc- 
tion in  federal  spending  .  .  .  The  act 
would  have  forced  drastic  slashbacks 
in  the  hospital  and  medical  care  pro- 
grams of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  situation  was  so  serious  that 
on  May  24,  House  Veterans  Affairs  Chmn 
Olin  E.  Teague  (Tex.)  spelled  out  the 
impending  damage  in  a  warning  to  the 
House  .  .  .  He  noted,  among  other  things , 
that  the  cutback  would  mean  the  loss 
of  24,000  beds,  closing  of  the  equiva- 
lent of  30  hospitals,  reduction  of 
services  in  regional  offices  and 
hospitals  and  the  putting  off  of 
replacement  of  worn-out  hospital  and 
medical  equipment. 

The  Legion  and  other  interested 
veterans  organizations  voiced  similar 
strong  concern. 

However,  on  June  10  a  Senate-House 
Conference  Committee  released  the 
measure  ...  As  it  now  stands,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
may  prevent  reductions  in  employment 
levels  in  any  federal  agency  where  this 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  government  ...  In  the 
VA's  case,  while  it  must  still  make 
some  economies,  it  need  not  reduce 
employee  levels  below  that  of  June  30, 
1966  ...  In  addition,  its  benefits 
and  service  programs  are  exempt  from 
the  dollar  expenditure  cut. 


JOINT  SENATE/HOUSE  COMMITTEE  CONFERS 
ON  BILLS  TO  MAKE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
ACCESSIBLE  TO  THE  HANDICAPPED: 

A  Senate/House  Conference  Committee 
is  now  reconciling  the  differences  in 
two  bills — one  from  the  House  and  the 
other  from  the  Senate — which  would 
insure  that  public  buildings  financed 
with  federal  funds  are  designed  so  as  to 
be  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped .  .  .  Since  some  college  construc- 
tion is  federally  financed,  the  im- 
portance of  such  legislation  will  be 
further  realized  when  the  ranks  of 
handicapped  persons  are  added  to  by 
disabled  veterans  returning  from 
service  to  attend  college  on  the  Cold 
War  GI  Bill  .  .  .  The  Legion's  latest 


resolution  on  this  subject  dates  from 
the  1967  Nat'l  Convention. 

AIRLINE  DISCOUNT  FOR  PARENTS  OR  WIVES 
OF  VIET  OrS  ON  HAWAII  R  &  R  LEAVE: 

Parents  or  dependent  wives  of  GI's 
serving  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand  can 
fly  to  Hawaii  with  a  25%  discount  on 
their  air  fare  from  the  West  Coast  while 
the  serviceman  is  taking  rest  and  recu- 
peration leave  there  .  .  .  The  service- 
man must  send  home  two  copies  each  of 
his  R  &  R  leave  orders  and  DD  Form  1580 
(Military  standby  Authorization)   .  .  , 
These,  when  presented  to  the  airline 
ticket  counter  or  travel  agent,  entitle 
the  bearer  to  the  discount  .  .  .  The 
wife  must  also  show  her  dependent  ID 
Card  (DD  Form  1173)  .  .  .  The  trips  are 
made  on  a  space-reserved  basis  and  re- 
turn flights  must  be  within  15  days  .  .  . 
The  discounted  jet  coach  round  trip 
cost  from  the  West  Coast  is  about  $165 
.  .  .  Upon  arrival  in  Hawaii,  the  wife 
and/or  parents  receive  a  discount  card 
entitling  them  to  discounts  at  some 
hotels,  restaurants,  gift  shops, 
amusement  attractions,  etc. 

LEGISLATION  SOUGHT  TO  HONOR 
FORMER  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER: 

A  joint  Senate/House  resolution 
calling  for  the  designation  by  the 
President  of  the  week  of  Oct.  13  as 
"Salute  to  Eisenhower  Week"  in  honor  of 
former  President  and  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  has  passed  the  House  and 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  action  .  .  . 
The  Legion  sought  such  legislation  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  its  1967  National 
Convention  in  Boston,  Mass.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  a  Legionnaire ,  will  observe 
his  78th  birthday  on  Oct.  14  .  .  .  Along 
with  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
also  a  Legionnaire,  he  is  Co-chairman 
of  the  Legion's  50th  Anniversary 
Prestige  Advisory  Committee. 

CONGRESS  PASSES  LEGISLATION  MAKING 
FLAG  DESECRATION  A  FEDERAL  CRIME: 

The  Senate  has  approved  legislation 
already  passed  by  the  House  making  it  a 
federal  crime  to  publicly  desecrate  the 
U.S.  Flag  .  .  .  The  bill  would  impose  a 
one-year  prison  term  or  a  $1,000  fine, 
or  both,  on  conviction  of  publicly 
mutilating,  defacing,  defiling,  burn- 
ing or  trampling  the  flag  .  .  .  The  bill 
has  gone  to  the  President  for  signature. 
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New  Orleans  Is  Set  For  50th 
Legion  National  Convention 

Legion  meets  in  colorful  city  Sept.  6-12;  President  John- 
son and  Gen.  Westmoreland  are  awarded  Legion's  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal;  both  Presidential  candidates 
are  invited  to  address  an  expected  big  convention. 


The  American  Legion  lias  awarded  its 
highest  honor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Gen.  Wm.  C.  Westmoreland. 

The  Vietnam  Commander,  who  on 
July  1  was  promoted  to  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  will  receive  his  medal  at  the  50th 
Annual  National  Convention  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  Sept.  6-12. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  presenta- 
tion to  President  Johnson  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

Gen.  Westmoreland  will  be  presented 
his  award  at  the  National  Commander's 
Banquet  to  Distinguished  Guests  on 
Tues.,  Sept.  10  at  the  Jung  Hotel.  Jimmy 
Durante  will  provide  the  after-dinner 
entertainment. 

Among  other  distinguished  guests  in- 
vited to  what  promises  to  be  a  huge  and 
eventful  convention  are : 

•  The  Democratic  and  Republican 
Presidential  candidates. 

•  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  U.S.  Navy,  who 
will  address  the  convention. 

•  William  S.  White,  syndicated  Wash- 
ington newspaper  columnist,  who  will 
receive  the  Legion's  Fourth  Estate  Award. 

•  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Koontz,  Presi- 
dent National  Education  Association, 
who  will  address  the  convention. 

•  Simeon  C.  Medalla,  President,  Vet- 
erans Federation  of  the  Philippines,  who 
will  receive  the  Legion's  International 
Amity  Award. 

•  Rep.  F.  Edward  Hebert  (1st  Dist. 
La.)  is  scheduled  to  address  National 
Security  Commission  groups  on  Sat., 
Sept.  7. 

The  National  Security  Commission 
will  make  a  pre-convention  tour  of  Scott 
Air  Force  Base  in  Illinois  and  Elgin  Air 
Force  Base  in  Florida  in  addition  to  a 
trip  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  facilities 
at  Marietta,  Ga.,  where  they  will  inspect 
the  world's  largest  aircraft,  the  C-5A 
Galaxy. 

The  national  committees  of  the  Legion, 
both  standing  and  convention,  will  hold 
their  meetings  from  Sept.  6-9  in  prepara- 


tion for  the  business  of  the  actual  con- 
vention. The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
Roosevelt,  Monteleone  and  Sheraton 
Charles  Hotels,  and  at  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  and  its  Annex. 

The  Legion's  Combination  Senior  and 
Junior  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Champion- 
ship Finals  will  be  held  at  City  Park  Sta- 
dium, Sunday  evening,  Sept.  8  at  7:00 
p.m.  The  five  top  senior  and  seven  top 
junior  corps  will  compete  in  their  own 
class  for  the  national  championship.  In 
the  event  of  rain,  the  Finals  will  be  car- 
ried over  to  1 1:00  a.m.  the  next  morning. 

A  big  feature  of  the  Finals  is  the  an- 
nual free  drawing  for  the  four  Ford 
convertible  automobiles  donated  by  the 
Seagram  Posts  of  The  American  Legion 
(#807  111.,  #658  Calif.,  and  #1283 
N.Y.).  This  will  be  the  22nd  such  draw- 
ing. To  enter,  fill  out  and  sign  the  cou- 
pon you  will  find  on  page  3 1  of  this  issue 


Pres.  Johnson      Gen.  Westmoreland 

and  mail  it  to  the  address  shown.  All 
entries  must  be  received  no  later  than 
midnight  Sept.  6,  1968.  No  need  to  be 
at  the  convention  to  win.  If  you  do  win 
a  car,  the  Seagram  Posts  will  also  donate 
$250  to  your  post.  An  additional  bonus 
coupon  is  shown  on  page  36.  You  may 
send  them  both  in. 

Each  year  the  Legion  brings  to  its 
National  Convention  the  current  youth 
winners  representing  its  Americanism 
programs.  They  are:  the  National  Ora- 
torical Champion;  the  Boys'  Nation 
President;  a  top  Eagle  Scout  selected  by 


National  Membership  Bulletin 

As  of  July  1,  national  Legion 
membership  for  1968  was  2,576,613 
—an  increase  of  35,823  over  the 
same  date  in  1967.  The  rising  figures 
brought  the  Legion  to  within  8,589 
of  last  year's  final  total. 

Thirty-three  departments  had 
reached  the  nationally-assigned 
membership  goal;  26  were  already 
over  last  year's  final  membership 
and  five— Minnesota,  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Florida  and  Maryland— had 
registered  all-time  highs.  This  year, 
Pennsylvania  will  have  more  than 
250,000  members  —  the  first  time 
since  1960  that  any  department  has 
reached  that  plateau.  Membership 
experts  at  Nat'l  Hq  were  predicting 
a  final  membership  gain  for  1968  of 
at  least  30,000,  thus  making  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  of  gain. 


the  Boy  Scout  organization;  a  youth  rep- 
resentative of  The  Sons  of  The  American 
Legion,  and  the  Legion's  Baseball  Player 
of  the  Year. 

At  2:00  p.m.,  Mon.,  Sept.  9,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Flying  Demonstration  Team, 
the  Thunderbirds,  will  give  a  precision 
flying  program  demonstrating  their  acro- 
batic maneuvers  over  the  shoreline  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  These  are  some  of 
the  top  pilots  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
they  will  be  flying  F-lOO  Supersabers, 
the  same  plane  in  use  in  S.  Vietnam.  New 
Orleans  schoolchildren  will  have  no 
school  that  day.  Bus  transportation  to  the 
best  lakefront  vantage  sites  will  be  avail- 
able. 

The  Legion's  big  parade  will  step  ofl" 
at  6:30  p.m.  on  Mon.,  Sept.  9,  from  the 
junction  of  Galvez  St.  and  Canal  St., 
proceed  south  IVi  miles  on  Canal  to 
Magazine  St.,  where  it  will  disband.  Ear- 
her  information  listed  a  6:00  p.m.  start 
which  was  later  moved  back  a  half  hour. 
The  official  reviewing  stand  will  be  where 
Elk  Place  and  Basin  St.  meet. 

Convention  sessions  open  Tues.,  morn- 
ing, Sept.  10  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium 
and  run  until  Thurs.,  Sept.  12,  when  the 
delegates  elect  their  new  national  com- 
mander and  other  national  officers  for 
the  1968-69  year. 

Delegates  and  other  Legionnaires  and 
their  families  will  be  visiting  one  of  the 
nation's  most  colorful  cities.  It  is  rich  in 
history  and  vital  culture.  Its  restaurants 
are  among  the  world's  most  famous  and 
Legionnaire  gourmets  will  find  plenty  to 
talk  about  when  they  return  home.  It's 
the  city  where  jazz  was  born  and  some 
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say  it's  still  the  place  to  hear  it  played 
best. 

Though  the  climate  is  warm  and  hu- 
mid, visitors  will  still  be  comfortable  in 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings  for  New  Orleans  is  one  of 
the  most  extensively  air-conditioned  cit- 
ies in  the  U.S. 

For  the  visitor  who  likes  to  sight-see, 
New  Orleans  offers  exciting  tours  of  all 
description  ranging  from  boat  trips  into 
nearby  bayou  country  to  bus  rides  in  the 
old  French  Quarter  and  the  Garden  Dis- 
trict with  its  fine  ante-bellum  homes. 

The  Roosevelt  Hotel  will  be  Legion 
Headquarters  hotel  and  the  Auxiliary 
Headquarters  and  meetings  will  be  at 
the  Jung  Hotel  . 

Convention  Contest  Schedule 

Here  is  the  latest  information  avail- 
able on  the  sites,  dates  and  times  of  com- 
petitions and  other  events  scheduled  to 
take  place  at  the  Legion  Convention  in 
New  Orleans.  Where  it  is  known  the 
time  is  given. 

Saturday,  Sept.  7 

•  Junior  Color  Guard.  8:00  a.m.,  City 
Park. 

•  Senior  Color  Guard.  Follows  Junior 
Color  Guard  contest  at  City  Park. 

•  Firing  Squad  Contest.  Follows  Senior 
Color  Guard  contest  at  City  Park. 

•  Junior  Band  Contest.  10:00  a.m.,  John 
F.  Kennedy  Sr.  High  School,  5700  Wis- 
ner  Blvd. 

•  Senior  Band  Contest.  Follows  Junior 
Band  Contest  at  Kennedy  High  School. 

•  Motorcycle  Drill  Team  Contest.  2:00 
p.m.  Site  to  be  announced. 

Sunday,  Sept.  8 

•  Junior  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Prelimi- 
naries. 8:00  a.m..  City  Park. 

•  Senior  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Prelimi- 


Legion  Holds  Reception  Honoring  The  Joint  Chiefs  Of  Staff 


Nat'!  Cmdr  William  E.  Galbraith  (center)  poses  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  a  re- 
ception tendered  by  the  Legion  in  their  honor  at  Washington  in  June  which  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  500  top  military,  government  and  civilian  notables.  Left  to  right: 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  USA,  Chief  of  Staff;  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  USA,  Chmn;  Cmdr 
Galbraith;  Adm.  B.  A.  Clarey,  USN,  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (standing  in  for  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer  who  had  a  speaking  engagement  out  of  town);  Gen.  John  P.  Mc- 
Connell,  USAF,  Chief  of  Staff  and  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr.,  USMC,  Commandant. 


naries.  Follows  Junior  preliminaries  at 
City  Park. 

•  Auxiliary  Musical  Groups  Contest. 
9:00  a.m..  Grand  Ballroom,  Fontaine- 
bleau  Hotel. 

•  Chorus  &  Quartet  Contest.  1 :00  p.m.. 
Grand  Ballroom,  Fontainebleau  Hotel. 

•  Jr.  and  Senior  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps 
Finals  and  Parade  of  Champions.  7:00 
p.m..  City  Park  Stadium.  In  case  of  rain- 
out,  the  event  will  be  held  at  11 :00  a.m. 
the  next  morning. 

How  Posts  May  Set  Up 

College  Scholarship  Plans 

Providing  college  scholarships  for 
worthy  students  in  their  communities  is 
one  way  Legion  posts  can  effectively 
help  train  leaders  for  tomorrow's 
America.  It's  a  project  that  can  bring 
rewards  far  beyond  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  time  and  money  ex- 
pended. Here  are  some  general  guide- 
lines on  how  a  post  may  get  started  on  a 


The  Seagram  Posts 

American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  52917 

New  Orleans,  La.  70150 

Gentleman:  I  am  a  member  of  Post  #. 

Legion,  or  a  member  of  Unit  #  

Auxiliary  located  in  (City)  


 ,  American 

American  Legion 

,  (State)  

Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free  drawings  for  4  Ford  con- 
vertibles donated  by  the  Seagram  Posts  to  the  First  District 
Convention  Corporation  of  Louisiana.  Drawings  to  be  held 
September  8,  1968,  in  City  Park  Stadium,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  midnight,  September 
6,  1968. 


(Please  Print) 


Name  

Address. 
City  


-State. 


Legion  or  Auxiliary  Membership  Card  #. 


-Zip- 


scholarship  program  now  and  complete 
it  in  time  for  June  1969  commencement 
exercises. 

First,  a  scholarship  committee  must 
be  formed.  Good  balance  calls  for  a 
chairman  and  at  least  four  or  more  other 
members.  The  more  applicants  for  the 
scholarship,  the  more  time  will  be  needed 
to  study  and  process  applications.  It  will 
be  helpful  if  at  least  one  of  the  com- 
mittee members  is  a  college  graduate  or 
is  familiar  with  educational  matters. 

In  putting  together  a  scholastic  award 
program,  this  committee  must  accom- 
plish several  objectives  before  it  will  be 
able  to  present  that  first  scholarship  to 
its  first  recipient. 

Of  prime  necessity  is  money.  How 
much  to  be  raised  depends  on  the  value 
and  number  of  each  scholastic  award  to 
be  presented.  It  is  far  more  desirable  to 
start  modestly  with  a  small  controllable 
program  which  can  later  be  expanded 
when  possible  pitfalls  and  mistakes  are 
eliminated  than  to  start  too  ambitiously 
and  fail.  The  means  of  raising  money  is 
an  individual  post  matter. 

Generally,  scholastic  award  com- 
mittees select  a  graduating  senior  in  the 
local  high  school  who  has  already  re- 
ceived tentative  acceptance  from  an  ap- 
proved college  or  university.  A  Legion 
post  may  want  to  select  a  boy  and  its 
auxiliary  may  present  an  award  to  a  girl. 

Next,  the  committee  must  write  its 
program.  A  top  consideration  early  in 
the  discussions  is  whether  the  award 
should  be  based  on  the  financial  need  of 
the  recipient.  Many  of  the  larger,  well- 
established  scholarship  programs  are 
based  on  need  and  the  donors  have  the 
organization,  ability  and  objective  re- 
moteness to  determine  if  need  is  war- 
ranted. However,  a  local  Legion  post 
may  not  have  the  means  to  investigate 
financial  need  and  also  may  not  wish  to 
embarrass  applicants,  especially  in  a 
small  community.  Thus,  it  may  base  the 
award  on  the  student's  scholastic  record, 
citizenship,    extra-curricular  activities. 
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patriotism,  personality,  leadership,  gen- 
eral worthiness,  etc.  Numerical  weights 
can  be  assigned  to  each  merit  standard 
during  judging  of  the  candidates. 

To  aid  in  the  judging,  the  committee 
may  request  that  each  candidate  write  an 
essay  of  a  certain  length  on  a  topic  se- 
lected by  the  committee. 

The  scholarship  committee  may  judge 
the  candidate  itself  or  allow  school 
authorities  to  do  so.  In  any  case,  co- 
ordination with  local  education  authori- 
ties on  procedure  and  timing  is  vital.  The 
high  school  principal  plays  an  important 
role  whether  the  school  does  the  judging 
or  the  committee.  He  should  receive, 
screen  and  certify  the  applications  before 
they  are  forwarded  to  either  the  scholar- 
ship committee  or  school  committee. 
Most  posts  may  prefer  to  do  their  own 
judging  once  certification  is  completed. 

One  way  of  assuring  complete  fair- 
ness and  objectivity  of  selection  is  to  de- 
sign an  application  blank  with  a  top  half 
and  a  bottom  half  similarly  numbered. 
The  top  numbered  half  could  bear  all  the 
identification  necessary  and  could  be 
separated  and  kept  on  file  by  the  princi- 
pal after  completion  by  the  student.  The 
bottom  numbered  half  could  be  the 
anonymous  portion  containing  the  ap- 
plicant's record,  qualifications  and  essay 
which  the  committee  would  be  able  to 
judge  as  objectively  as  possible  without 
knowledge  of  identity.  When  a  selection 
is  made,  both  parts  are  matched  and  the 
wiimer  is  known.  While  they  are  at  it 
the  committee  should  also  select  several 
alternates  in  case  the  primary  winner  for 
some  reason  does  not  attend  college.  One 
note  of  caution:  committee  members 
with  relatives  competing  for  the  scholar- 


Legion  Baseball  in  Brooklyn 


The  start  of  the  Legion  baseball  season 
for  Kings  County,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  sym- 
bolized above  as  Baseball  Chmn  Tony  Cur- 
sico  hands  ball  to  player  Jerry  Gaffner. 
Looking  on  (I  to  r)  are  unidentified  player, 
Coach  Jim  Manas,  County  Cmdr  Michael 
Oliva  and  N.Y.  City  Councilman  Tom 
Cuite.  Over  600  youths  participate  in 
the  Kings  County  baseball  program. 


ship  should  resign  from  the  committee. 

A  time  limit  should  be  set  up  for  the 
period  of  the  scholarship.  An  unused 
scholarship  is  as  useless  as  none  at  all 
and  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  program. 
However,  postponement  of  scholarship 
use  might  be  allowed  for  a  stated  period 
for  military  service  or  illness. 

After  the  conditions  of  the  scholar- 
ship have  been  hammered  out  by  the 
committee,  it  should  print  a  fact  sheet 
outlining  the  total  program  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  accompany  each  applica- 
tion blank. 

An  important  clause  which  should  be 
on  every  fact  sheet  is  one  which  reserves 
the  right  to  the  committee  to  make  any 
decision  concerning  the  scholastic  award 
that  is  not  already  covered. 

Once  a  scholastic  award  program  is 
announced  it  should  run  to  completion. 
Therefore,  it  should  not  be  publicly  an- 
nounced until  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
necessary  money  to  cover  expenses  (the 
scholarship,  certificate,  printing,  corre- 
spondence, etc.,)  has  been  raised  and  the 
plan  is  fully  formulated.  A  bank  account 
should  be  set  up  to  receive  and  hold 
scholarship  funds. 

Timing  of  the  various  facets  of  the 
program  is  important.  Application  blanks 
and  fact  sheets  should  be  available  to 
students  early  enough  to  be  completed 
and  returned  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  by  a  certain  date.  The  principal 
and  his  staff  must  be  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  certify  the  applicants  and  then 
pass  the  application  along  to  the  scholar- 
ship committee.  They,  in  turn,  need  time 
to  judge  the  candidates  and  have  win- 
ner's certificates  printed  before  the  ap- 
propriate presentation  ceremony  at  the 
high  school. 

Once  the  scholarship  has  been 
awarded  the  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  proper  time  to  the  college  of 
the  winner's  choice.  It  is  much  preferred 
to  deposit  the  funds  in  the  student's  ac- 
count at  the  college  than  to  give  it  to 
the  student  directly. 

One  way  of  assuring  that  the  funds 
will  be  properly  used  is  to  specify  that 
they  must  be  used  only  for  tuition,  lab- 
oratory fees,  books,  room  and  board  and 
items  of  that  nature.  Some  larger  scholar- 
ships dole  out  the  money  in  specified 
increments  over  a  certain  period  of  time. 

The  Legion  in  Vermont  has  had  a  de- 
partment scholarship  program  since 
1957.  Each  year  $3,000  is  awarded  to 
five  students  chosen  from  Vermont  high 
school  seniors  who  are  residents  of  the 
state  and  have  been  accepted  by  an  ap- 
proved college  or  school  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Vermont  student  recipients  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  greatest  need  and 
who  show  best  promise  of  helping  pro- 
vide professional  and  scientific  leaders 
for  the  nation. 
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National  Cmdr  Places  Wreath 


During  a  two-day  visit  to  Bergen  County 
in  northern  New  Jersey,  Nat'l  Crdr  Wm. 
E.  Galbraith  paused  at  Camp  Merritt  Mon- 
ument in  Cresskill  to  place  a  wreath  hon- 
oring the  war  dead  of  WW!  who  passed 
through  Camp  Merritt,  the  largest  em- 
barkation/debarkation camp  in  the  war. 

Over  50  students  have  benefited  thus 
far  from  the  program  which  is  financed 
from  an  annual  assessment  of  $.25  on  the 
dues  of  each  department  member. 
Several  Vermont  posts  also  provide 
scholarships  in  their  communities. 

Legion  posts  wishing  to  set  up  a  local 
scholarship  program  can  get  guidance 
from  National  Headquarters.  Write  for 
the  Post  Scholarship  Planning  Packet 
from  the  Education  and  Scholarship 
Program,  Americanism  Division,  The 
American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  46206. 

Viet  Vets  Command  Attention 

Participating  in  a  Thanks  to  Our 
Yanks  program,  "To  express  gratitude 
with  a  flood  of  Christmas  cards  to  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  Vietnam  war  thea- 
ter," the  Legion's  Third  District,  Ohio, 
sent  a  courtesy  card  and  a  letter  to  each 
individual.  The  letter  included  this  mes- 
sage: "When  you  complete  your  present 
enlistment  or  period  of  service  and  they 
hand  you  your  honorable  discharge  and 
you  return  to  civilian  life,  we  will  be 
proud  and  happy  to  have  you  join  our 
ranks  as  a  Legionnaire." 

The  effort  began  when  a  retired  Xenia 
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high  school  teacher,  Mrs.  Margaret  Van 
Pelt,  went  to  the  Daily  Gazette  with  the 
plan  to  send  Christmas  cards  to  former 
pupils  in  the  Vietnam  war  zone.  She 
didn't  have  their  addresses.  The  news- 
paper puhlished  a  request  to  parents  to 
supply  addresses  of  their  sons  overseas, 
and  urged  that  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions send  a  card  to  every  man  whose 
address  was  published.  Later,  responses 
came  from  the  men  in  Vietnam.  The 
Third  District  and  Post  95  of  Xenia  hon- 
ored Mrs.  Van  Pelt  and  the  District  gave 
a  citation  to  the  Daily  Gazette. 

Unit  217,  Baudette,  Minn.,  gave  to  the 
post  four  Memorial  Plaques  containing 
the  names  of  160  deceased  veterans. 

When  a  short  note  scribbled  on  a 
frayed  sheet  of  paper  stated  that  service- 
men in  Vietnam  were  starved  for  good 
music  from  home,  WCBS  Radio  gave 
it  to  Lyman  Clardy,  producer  of  the 
program,  Music  Til  Dawn.  Within  a 
week  Clardy  assembled  14  of  his  30- 
minute  tapes  and  airshipped  them  to 
Chu  Lai,  South  Vietnam.  Next  to  arrive 
at  WCBS  was  a  proclamation  stating 


Military  Cemetery  Revisited 


Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  Thomas 
W.  Miller  (Nev.),  (center  in  photo)  attended 
Memorial  Day  ceremonies  at  the  U.  S.  Mil- 
itary Cemetery  at  Brookwood  near  London, 
England,  a  cemetery  he  dedicated  in  1924 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Battle  Mon- 
uments Commission.  With  him  (I)  are 
John  D.  Dillon  and  Ben  Z.  Gittelson  of  the 
London  Post.  Miller  is  a  Legion  Founder. 


that  Clardy  and  WCBS  were  now  life- 
time members  of  the  1st  Sqdn.,  1st  Cav- 
alry. 

WMCA  Radio  reports  that  it  gets 
thousands  of  letters  from  Viet  Vets, 


thanking  the  station  for  the  recording 
tapes  of  hit  songs  it  sends.  WMCA  pro- 
duces over  150  special  taped  shows  each 
month,  earmarked  to  individual  units, 
including,  for  example,  entertainment 
officers  aboard  aircraft  carriers. 

Post  1781,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  sends  a 
package  a  month  to  its  adopted  platoon 
in  Vietnam.  A  recent  response  said,  in 
part:  "It's  people  like  you  that  make  us 
feel  like  all  the  fighting  and  suffering 
aren't  for  nothing.  .  .  .  All  of  you  un- 
derstand, because  you  have  had  to  go 
through  it  yourself." 

Post  1786,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y., 
has  sent  four  bulk  cartons  of  reading 
matter,  seven  special  packages,  and  over 
50  courtesy  cards. 

Through  the  jogging  of  Unit  1195, 
Wasco,  III.,  39  of  the  52  buildings  in 
town  fly  the  flag  in  support  of  the  Viet 
boys. 

Where  There's  Hope  .  . . 

Bob  Hope  has  done  a  great  deal  of  en- 
tertaining in  Vietnam.  One  day,  after  sev- 
eral performances,  a  Marine  called  to 
him:  "Bob,  you  look  tired,  Next  time, 
why  don't  you  stay  home  and  send  for 
us?"— The  Egyptian  Legionnaire. 


Legion's  Golden  Anniversary  Honorary  Committees  Named 


The  following  top  names  in  the  fields  of  government,  busi- 
ness, industry,  commerce,  letters,  sports,  entertainment,  the 
military  and  other  areas  of  human  endeavor  have  agreed 
to  serve  on  The  American  Legion's  50th  Anniversary  national 
Prestige  Advisory  and  Entertainment  Advisory  Committees. 
Many  other  leaders  have  also  accepted  memberships  on  simi- 


lar state  Legion  committees. 

The  former  Presidents  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  are  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Prestige  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Bing  Crosby,  Bob  Hope  and  Dorothy  Lamour  are 
Co-Chairmen  of  the  Entertainment  Advisory  Committee  in 
addition  to  holding  membership  on  the  Prestige  Committee. 


PRESTIGE  ADVISORY 

COMMITTEE 

ENTERTAINMENT  ADVISORY 

COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Carl  Albert 

Abe  Lastfogel 

Mel  Allen 

Vince  Lombardi 

William  M.  Allen 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay 

Gene  Autry 

Guy  Lombardo 

Vice  Admiral  Joel  T.  Boone 

Hon.  Michael  J.  Mansfield 

Hank  Bauer 

Fred  MacMurray 

Hon.  Ralph  Bunche 

Dr.  Julius  Mark 

Jack  Benny 

Mary  Martin 

Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke 

Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 

Edgar  Bergen 

Tony  Martin 

August  A.  Busch,  Jr. 

Birny  Mason,  Jr. 

Polly  Bergen 

David  Merrick 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 

Dr.  Charles  Mayo 

Milton  Berle 

Mitch  Miller 

Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes 

George  Meany 

Yogi  Berra 

Stan  Musial 

Milton  A.  Canife 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack 

Richard  Boone 

Jess  Neely 

Gen.  Mark  Clark 

Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara  j 

Walter  Brennan 

Jack  Nicklaus 

Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay 

Arthur  H.  Motley 

Don  Budge 

Pat  O'Brien 

Hon.  Clark  Clifford 

Charles  S.  Mott 

Johnny  Carson 

Donald  O'Connor 

Gen.  James  F.  Collins 

Bishop  R.  H.  Mueller 

Carol  Charming 

Bud  Palmer 

Bob  Considine 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon 

Donald  Conaway 

Ara  Parseghian 

James  S.  Copley 

Gen.  Emmet  O'Donnell 

Walter  Cronkite 

Marguerite  Piazza 

Bing  Crosby 

Frank  Pace,  Jr. 

Robert  Cummings 

Vincent  Price 

Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen 

Arnold  Palmer 

Duffy  Daugherty 

Pee  Wee  Reese 

Maj.  Roger  H.  C.  Donlon 

Mrs.  Edgar  Dixon  Pearce 

Dizzy  Dean 

Bob  Richards 

Hon.  William  J.  Driver 

Gen.  Thomas  Power 

Jack  Dempsey 

Phil  Rizzuto 

Jimmy  Durante 

Gen.  Milton  Reckord 

Bob  DeVaney 

Roy  Rogers 

Gen.  William  D.  Eckert 

Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbaker 

Andy  Devine 

Darren  Royal 

James  A.  Farley 

James  M.  Roche 

Joe  DiMaggio 

Chris  Schenkel 

Ernest  Feldman 

Col.  Willard  Rockwell,  Sr. 

Bobby  Dodd 

Rod  Serling 

Bob  Feller 

H.  I.  Romnes 

Jimmy  Durante 

Red  Skelton 

Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk 

Ernie  Ford 

Kate  Smith 

F.  M.  Flynn 

Brig.  Gen.  David  SarnofE 

Glenn  Ford 

Walter  "Red"  Smith 

Hon.  Gerald  Ford 

Igor  Sikorsky 

John  Ford 

Sam  Snead 

Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr. 

V.  J.  Skutt 

Y.  Frank  Freeman 

Robert  Stack 

Arthur  Godfrey 

Bernard  Tabbat 

Zsa  Zsa  Gabor 

Bart  Stan- 

Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 

Jan  Garber 

James  Stewart 

Leonard  H.  Goldenson 

Lowell  Thomas 

Robert  Goulet 

Ed  Sullivan 

Rev.  Billy  Graham 

Alan  Mims  Thomason 

Otto  Graham 

Shirley  Temple  Black 

Helen  Hayes 

Juan  T.  Trippe 

Sheilah  Graham 

Gene  Turmey 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr. 

R.  A.  Uihlein,  Jr. 

Johnny  Grant 

Johnny  Unitas 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey 

Jack  J.  Valenti 

Andy  Griffith 

Dick  Van  Dyke 

Conrad  N.  Hilton 

Gen.  Ellard  Walsh 

Tom  Harmon 

Jack  Warner 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby 

Jack  L.  Warner 

Woody  Hayes 

John  Wayne 

Ben  Hogan 

Hon.  Earl  Warren 

Skitch  Henderson 

Lawrence  Welk 

Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

Hon.  W.  Marvin  Watson 

Charlton  Heston 

Andy  Williams 

Bob  Hope 

Hon.  James  E.  Webb 

Al  Hirt 

Ted  Williams 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler 

Gordon  Howe 

Earl  Wilson 

Morris  E.  Jacobs  » 

Meredith  Willson 

Chet  Huntley 

Walter  Winchell 

Tom  Kelly 

J.  Howard  Wood 

Oswald  Jacoby 

Jonathan  Winters 

James  R.  Kerr 

George  W.  Woodruff 

Peggy  Lee 

Henry  King 

Whitney  Young 

Dorothy  Lamour 
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Legion  Observes  Memorial  Day 

Members  of  Post  821,  Clayton,  N.Y., 

led  by  Cmdr  Jack  Hammersley,  em- 
barked at  7:30  a.m.  on  a  boat  to  Grind- 
stone Island,  two  miles  out  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  for  Memorial  Service 
at  the  Island  Cemetery,  were  stranded 
for  almost  an  hour  by  a  heavy  fog,  then 
returned  and  participated  steadfastly  in 
four  more  services. 

Prior  to  the  parade  in  Franklin,  N.H., 
Post  12  gave  a  Certificate  of  Meritorious 


Post  12,  N.H.,  honors  an  ex-Navy  man. 


Service  to  its  retired  Navy  member, 
George  Corcoran  (right  in  photo),  for  his 
efforts  to  encourage  the  daily  display  of 
the  flag  and  his  practice  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  flag  daily  at  a  number  of 
places  in  the  city.  From  left  are:  Mayor 
Robert  Morin,  Post  Cmdr  Louis  Schaefer 
and  Adjutant  Arthur  Wilson. 

Fort  Stevens  Post  32,  D.C.,  observed 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Memorial  Day 
at  the  Battle  Ground  Nat'l  cemetery  at 
Brightwood,  which  contains  the  graves 
of  40  Union  soldiers  killed  in  action 
July  11  and  12,  1864,  in  front  of  Fort 
Stevens  at  Brightwood.  (Memorial  Day 
was  first  observed  officially  May  30, 
1 868  on  an  order  by  Gen.  John  A.  Logan, 
Cmdr  G.A.R.) 

In  Quakake,  Pa.,  a  memorial  plaque 
was  unveiled  in  honor  of  Marine  Cpl. 


Post  973,  Pa.:  for  Marine  Cpl.  Jones 


Reese  A.  Jones,  a  Vietnam  casualty. 
Post  973  dedicated  the  plaque  to  Cpl. 
Jones,  who  served  as  a  bugler  at  Memo- 
rial Day  observances  during  his  high 
school  years.  In  the  photo  above,  1.  to  rt., 
are:  Post  Cmdr  Walter  Morrison;  Theo- 
dore Foedisch,  Dep't  Cmdr;  Mrs.  and 
Mr.  Alvin  Jones,  parents  of  the  deceased; 
and  Joseph  Kline,  Post  Adjutant  and 
13th  District  Cmdr. 
Post  42,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  heard  a 


talk  by  its  member,  Jacob  Berkson,  a 
WW2  and  Korea  veteran  and  former 
member  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates,  who  recalled  that  the  United 
States  years  ago  had  collected  money  to 
save  the  Chinese  people  from  starvation; 
we  had  saved  them  from  destruction 
from  the  Japanese  in  WW2;  "Our  fath- 
ers fought  in  WWl  to  save  France  from 
the  Hun,  in  WW2  to  save  France  from 
the  Nazis  ....  saved  Russia  from  Ger- 
man destruction  by  supplying  her  with 
war  material  in  WW2  and  by  fighting 
Germany  on  two  fronts."  Pointing  out 
that  we  are  still  supplying  Russia  with 
money  loans  and  so-called  nonstrategic 
materials,  he  asked,  "What  did  we  do 
to  deserve  this  treatment?" 

Post  1781,  Ozone  Park,  N.Y.,  dedi- 
cated a  Four  Chaplains  plaque,  shown 
on  the  wall  in  the  photo  below. 


Post  1781,  N.Y.:  four  chaplains  plaque 


In  Lake  Bluff,  111.,  Post  510  presented 
its  own  Legionnaire,  Rear  Admiral  A.  C. 
Burrows  (USN  Ret.),  a  Navy  Cross  and 
threetime  Silver  Star  winner,  as  speaker. 

Post  669,  Collingdale,  Pa.,  held  serv- 
ices at  the  Collingdale  Memorial. 

Viet  Pull-out  Referendum  Hit 

Legionnaires  of  Madison,  Wis.,  took 
a  leading  part  in  defeating  a  referendum 
which  proposed  "an  immediate  cease 
fire  and  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  to  en- 
able the  Vietnamese  to  determine  their 
own  destiny."  The  vote  was  27,000 
against  and  20,000  for,  despite  expendi- 
tures of  $15,000  and  house-to-house 
calls  by  the  proposers,  whose  leaders 
were  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students,  reports  Joseph  Bellen- 
beck,  vice  cmdr  and  Public  Relations 
officer  of  Post  57.  This  was  the  sixth 
rejection  of  similar  proposals  around  the 
country,  said  BoUenbeck,  a  Madison  and 
Milwaukee  newspaperman  prior  to  en- 
tering the  Army  in  1917  and  an  Army 
Public  Information  Officer  for  20  years. 
Previous  referendum  rejections  took 
place  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  Cambridge 
and  Concord,  Mass.,  at  UCLA  and  in 
San  Francisco,  where  the  vote  was 
132,000  to  76,000. 

"Mrs.  Eugene  Boardman,  wife  of  a 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin  professor,  who  car- 
ried medical  supplies  to  Vietnam  in  de- 
fiance of  State  Dep't  regulations,  ex- 
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hibited  a  film  ostensibly  depicting  in- 
cidents on  the  voyage,  but  containing 
anti-American  propaganda,"  BoUenbeck 
reported.  "Madison  Post  57  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 
to  cease  granting  her  use  of  state  sup- 
ported facilities  for  showing  the  film 
when  an  admission  charge  is  made.  Over 
140  veterans  picketed  the  building  prior 
to  her  appearance.  Post  57  exposed  many 
of  her  unwarranted  criticisms  of  U.S. 
policy  against  aggression  in  Vietnam." 

BoUenbeck  appeared  on  three  TV  and 
three  radio  programs  and  was  inter- 
viewed by  ABC  and  NBC.  At  a  press 
conference,  he  confronted  retired  Gen- 
eral Hester,  who  appeared  at  a  rally  on 
the  UW  campus  with  Cassius  Clay  and 
UW  professor  William  A.  WilHams,  op- 
posing our  Vietnam  action. 

Posts  Celebrate  the  50th 

Post  56,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  has  deco- 
rated and  re-named  a  room  in  the  post 
as  the  Golden  Jubilee  Gallery,  with  dis- 
plays of  WWl  Liberty  Bonds,  pictures 
of  presidents,  scenes  from  WWl,  WW2 
and  Korea,  trophies,  and  items  of  Legion 
and  wartime  history.  Visiting  schools  are 
using  it  as  a  study  aid.  In  the  photo 
below,  Post  Cmdr  Arnold  Biedermann 


Action  at  Post  56,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


presents  a  50th  Anniversary  Medallion 
to  Mayor  Niles  R.  ShofT.  Adjutant  J.  M. 
Doyle  watches. 

Post  20,  Newton,  111.,  honored  23 
50-year  members  with  specially  minted 
silver  medals.  Post  488,  South  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  combined  the  50th  celebra- 
tion with  ground  breaking  ceremonies 
for  a  new  post  home. 

Post  26,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  which  is 
made  up  entirely  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists, staged  an  Anniversary  dinner  and 
had  as  its  principal  speaker  Nat'l  Cmdr 
William  Galbraith.  Also  attending  were 
Nat'l  Treasurer  Francis  Polen;  Nat'l  Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman  Charles  Boehm 
of  Indiana;  Richard  Smidley,  assistant 
adjutant  of  the  Indiana  Dep't;  11th  In- 
diana District  Cmdr  Russell  Chorpen- 
ning;  and  his  adjutant,  Eugene  Tsareff. 
Cmdr  Galbraith  was  made  a  Sagamore 
of  the  Wabash  by  Gov.  Roger  D.  Brani- 
gin  of  Indiana.  Also  on  the  program  was 
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Mayor  RichaiJ  Liigar  of  Indianapolis. 
Fifty-year  certificates  and  pins  were 
given  to  ail  50-ycar  members. 

Post  27,  Dover,  N.J.,  kicked  ofT  its 
50tli  Anniversary  year  with  a  special  so- 
cial affair  and  a  program  honoring  32 
charter  members  w  ho'd  paid  dues  for  50 
years  without  interruption.  Twenty-five 
of  them  were  present.  One  was  recently 
deceased.  All  50-year  members  were 
given  Legion  50th  Anniversary  Medal- 
lions. Post  27  is  the  oldest  post  in  Morris 
County,  and  the  only  one  with  50-year 
members,  notes  Publicity  Chairman 
Salvatore  Corrao. 

"The  American  Legion  Story" 


"A.L.  Story"  to  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


Six  Legionnaires  of  Post  46,  Haver- 
straw, N.Y.,  gave  a  copy  of  "The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Story"  to  the  library  of 
North  Rockland  Central  H.S.  Post  Ad- 
jutant Daniel  deNoyelles  (standing  in 
photo,  second  from  right)  spoke  on  the 
work  and  ideals  of  the  Legion. 


Spirit  of  1776  Art  Program,  280  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 


Harry  Bruno,  of  Air  Service  Post  501, 
New  York  (center),  receives  the  Hap  Ar- 
nold Award  for  aerospace  pioneering  at 
the  H.  H.  Arnold  Chapter  of  the  Air  Force 
Assoc. 's  banquet.  At  left:  AFA  Chapter 
president  Norman  MacKinnon;  at  right: 
Col.  F.  S.  Gabreski  (USAF  Ret.),  the 
nation's  top  living  fighter  ace. 
■ 

A  fund  is  being  established  by  the  In- 
land Empire  Baseball  Umpires  Assoc.  to 
award  a  scholarship  each  year  to  the  top 
senior  player  in  the  Spokane,  Wash., 
American  Legion  Baseball  League.  It's 
called  the  Al  Read  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Fund  in  memory  of  the  long-time 
Legion  baseball  umpire,  who  died  last 
October  as  the  result  of  an  auto  accident. 
■ 

The  Armstrong  County  Committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legion  dedicated  a 
flagpole  and  monument  to  the  Arm- 
strong County  Center  of  Indiana  Univ. 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  monument  is  six 
feet  high,  made  of  spandalight  glass  en- 
cased in  a  stainless  steel  frame,  and  lights 
up  at  night.  In  the  photo,  1.  to  rt.,  are 
U.S.  Congressman  John  P.  Saylor  of  the 
22nd  District;  Thomas  Scott,  County 
Cmdr;  Hon.  J.  Frank  Graff,  who  at- 
tended the  Legion's  Paris  Caucus  and  is 
a  former  Post  122,  County,  and  27th 
District  Cmdr;  and  State  Senator  Albert 


.  .  .  and  to  Radcliffe,  Iowa 

Post  317,  Radcliffe,  Iowa,  presented 
the  volume  to  the  Radcliffe  School  li- 
brary. In  the  photo  above  are  librarian 
Mrs.  Max  Mabie  and  Chester  Pearson. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  New  York  County  Legion's  Spirit 
of  1776  promotion  includes  the  two- 
year-old  Art  Program,  which  aims  to 
bring  to  the  youth  of  our  country  a  bit 
of  their  American  heritage.  This  is  a 
nine-year  program  which  will  reach  a 
climax  on  July  4,  1976 — our  nation's 
200th  anniversary.  The  Art  Competi- 
tion is  open  to  amateur  and  professional 
artists  21  and  older.  Oils  and  acrylics 
will  be  accepted  on  canvas  or  Masonite. 
Get  sizes  and  theme  details  from  Mrs. 
Janetta  F.  Daugherty,  Art  Chairman, 
New  York  County  American  Legion, 
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An  Armstrong  County,  Pa.,  dedication 

R.  Pechan  of  the  40tli  District.  All  are 

Legionnaires. 

■ 

The  Dep't  of  Ohio  gave  12  tape  re- 
corders for  use  by  students  in  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  In  the  photo, 
Dep't  Cmdr  P.  R.  McBride  (second  from 
right)  explains  the  instrument  to  Joseph 
Fisher,  an  executive  of  the  school.  Sec- 


Dep't  of  Ohio:  Recorders  for  the  blind 

ond  from  left  is  Robert  Conkler,  from 
whom  the  recorders  were  purchased. 
Others  are  students.  The  students  record 
their  classroom  lectures  and  then  play 
back  the  information  during  study 
period. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 


Frances  Langford  honored  in  Florida. 

Remember  Frances  Langford?  Post  126, 
Jensen  Beach,  Fla.,  did,  with  a  testimon- 
ial dinner,  a  plaque,  many  heartfelt 
words,  and  some  tears.  Born  in  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  and  now  a  resident  of  Jensen 
Beach  and  married  to  Ralph  Evinrude, 
the  former  star  of  TV,  radio,  films,  and 
the  Bob  Hope  Troupe  of  WW2  received 
a  plaque  from  Harvey  Hiltz,  Post  126 
Cmdr  (see  photo),  who  thanked  her,  on 
behalf  of  all  troops,  for  her  services. 
Perry  Como,  Vaughn  Monroe  and  Tony 
Romano,  her  long-time  accompanist, 
were  among  the  well-wishers. 

■ 

The  Americanism  chairman  of  Post  259, 
De  Bary,  Fla.,  Fred  McLaren,  believes 
the  flag  poster  "Color  It  Proud"  program 
to  be  an  outstanding  one.  "I  passed  out 
500  of  the  'Color  It  Proud'  sheets  in 
our  schools  and  then  had  three  promi- 
nent artists  judge  the  winners.  We  gave 
prizes  to  20  winners." 

■ 

Post  8,  Pierre,  So.  Dak.,  has  been  given 
$15,477.55  to  be  used  to  finance  youth 
programs.  The  fund  will  be  known  as 
the  Guy  F.  Barnes  Youth  Benefit  Fund. 
Over  20  years  ago,  Barnes  donated 
$1,000  to  be  used  to  purchase  lots  to 
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assist  vets  to  acquire  building  sites  at 
cost.  The  government  took  title  to  a  large 
chunk  of  the  property  and  only  recently 
paid  for  it.  The  trustees  turned  the 
money  over  to  the  post  as  they  and 
Barnes  felt  there  was  no  longer  a  need 
to  provide  housing  sites.  The  interest  on 
the  money  will  be  used  for  youth  pro- 
grams. 


Post  182,  Iowa:  Big  membership  push 


Manning  the  booth  at  the  Eldora,  Iowa, 

Jaycee  sponsored  Home  Show  are  (photo 
above)  Clem  Marsden,  Gene  Foster,  Har- 
rison Wolcott,  and  Post  Cmdr  Dick  Ru- 
bow  of  Post  182.  Copies  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  form  the  decor  at  the 
top.  Much  literature  was  given  out,  flags 
awarded  to  lucky  registrants,  and  mem- 
bership invitations  extended.  At  the  close 
of  the  show,  the  400th  1968  member 
had  been  signed,  a  new  all-time  high  for 
the  post  and  42  over  quota. 

■ 

Post  80,  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  gave  a 
$3,143  artificial  kidney  machine  to  the 
Binghamton  General  Hospital.  In  the 
photograph  Gerhard  Krembs,  the  Hos- 
pital Administrator  and  a  Past  Dep't 
Cmdr  of  Michigan,  now  a  Post  80  mem- 
ber, explains  the  machine  to  A.  M.  John- 
ston,  chairman,   Finance  Committee; 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 

MAY  31,  1968 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  Deposit  $ 

2,005,320.88 

171,288.32 

544,890.61 

3,265,758.41 

Trust  Funds  : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    294,516.60 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   4,167,006.93 

4,461,583.53 

821,521.81 

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  Less  Depreciation 

330,837.54 

86,492.55 

3 

11,687,693.65 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 

&  NET  WORTH 

628,517.42 

26,710.60 

1,888,012.54 

Trust  Funds : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    294,516.60 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   4,167,066.93 

4,461,583.53 

Net  Worth : 

Reserve    Fund    553,809.84 

Restricted  Fund   1,230,225.86 

Real   Estate    821,521.81 

Reserve  for  Rehabilitation  320,929.59 

Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  113,715.59 

Reserve  for  Convention  ..  60,000.00 

Reserve  for  Publication  ..  42,258.78 

Reserve  for  50th 

3,233,106.68 

Unrestricted  Capital   1,449,762.88 

4,682,869.56 

811,687,693.65 

Post  80,  N.Y.:  A  hospital  gift 


Post  Cmdr  Loyal  D.  Greenman;  and  PC 
H.  Bussom. 

■ 

Post  3,  Olympia,  Wash.,  raised  $400  in 
a  scrap  iron  drive  to  aid  a  14-year-old 
boy,  Mike  Pickens,  who  was  badly 
burned  when  he  threw  gasoline  on  an 
open  fire.  The  burns  covered  75%  of 
his  body.  After  four  operations,  Mike 
died.  His  parents  will  use  the  money  to 
help  defray  hospital  and  other  expenses. 
■ 

Post  209,  New  York,  sent  169  Scott's 
Stamp  Catalogues  (a  gift  to  the  post  from 
member  Sheldon  Sachs,  VP  of  Scott 
Publications)  to  VA  Hospitals.  Labels 
listed  Post  209  and  Scott  as  donors.  The 
list  value  of  the  169  was  $2,450. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

James  Elliott  Williams,  of  Post  13,  Dar- 
lington, S.C.,  a  retired  Navy  Boatswain's 
Mate,  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  "for 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity" 
during  combat  on  the  Mekong  River  in 
Vietnam.  He  led  an  attack  against  su- 
perior enemy  forces  that  destroyed  50 
enemy  sampans  and  seven  junks. 
■ 

Jack  Winn,  of  Dublin,  Ga.,  given  the 
Edward  C.  McDaniel  volunteer  service 
award  by  the  Dep't  of  Georgia,  denot- 
ing him  as  the  Legionnaire  who  has  con- 
tributed most  to  disabled  vets  in  all  hos- 
pitals in  the  state. 

■ 

Clayton  B.  Orth,  retired  adjutant  of  the 
Dep't  of  Arizona,  honored  at  a  dinner 
in  Phoenix  with  a  "This  Is  Your  Life" 
slide  presentation.  Presiding  was  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  Victor  Kramer.  Finance 
Officer  John  Deardon,  representing  the 
Past  Dep't  Cmdrs,  gave  a  purse  to  the 
honored  guest.  James  F.  O'Neil,  pub- 
lisher of  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, was  the  speaker. 

■ 

Nat'l  Cmdr  William  E.  Galbraith,  given 
The  Nebraska  Builder  Award  by  the 
Univ.  of  Nebraska  "for  outstanding 
leadership  and  splendid  commitment  to 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership." 


Dr.  D.  W.  (Wally)  Tieszen,  of  Warrens- 
burg,  Mo.,  a  member  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Legion,  who  formerly  served  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  Special  Liaison 
Committee  with  the  Nat'l  Education  As- 
soc. 

■ 

Bryce  W.  La  Point,  of  Albany,  N.Y., 
former  member  of  the  Public  Relations 
Commission  and  former  commander  of 
the  Albany  County  Legion  and  Albany 
Post  960. 

■ 

Carl  C.  Schmidt,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
executive  secretary  of  the  Indiana  World 
War  Memorials  Commission  and  land- 
lord of  Nat'l  Hq,  shot  to  death  in  an 
apparent  robbery  attempt  in  the  Marott 
Hotel  parking  lot.  Legionnaire  Schmidt 
was  a  general  member  of  the  Nat'l  Law 
and  Order  Committee  (1957-68). 
■ 

James  F.  Green,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  chair- 
man of  the  Legion's  "Task  Force  for  the 
Future,"  a  prominent  Omaha  attorney 
and  civic  leader,  at  one  time  a  candidate 
for  Nat'l  Cmdr,  and  from  1 946-50  chair- 
man of  the  Nat'l  Americanism  Commis- 
sion. 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Passaic  Township  Memorial  Post  484, 
Passaic  Township,  N.J.;  Ringwood  Me- 
morial Post  485,  Ringwood,  N.J.;  Jus- 
tine E.  Castro  Post  138,  Ponce,  P.R.; 
and  Andros  Post  139,  Autec,  Andros 
Island,  Bahamas  (Dep't  of  Puerto  Rico). 
Also,  Santee-Lakeside  Post  402,  Santee, 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  May  31,  1968 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  l-May  31,  1968   $  643,917 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    5,926,830 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    160,613 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1968    5,152 

New  Applications  rejected    493 

American  Legion  Life  Issurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in 
decreasing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of 
insurance  at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birth- 
day occurs.  Quoted  benefit  includes  15% 
"bonus"  in  excess  of  contract  amount.  For 
calendar  year  1968  the  15"^;  "across  the  board" 
increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in 
half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies.  American 
Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missoiu-i. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  which 
write  for  more  details. 
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Calif.;  Chesterfield  Post  408,  Chester- 
field. Ind.;  Virgil  E.  McNease  Post  125, 
Bassfield,  Miss.;  Capt.  John  A.  O'Donncll 
Memorial  Post  486,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.; 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  Post  15,  Santo 
Domingo,  N.  Mex.;  Gomillion-Campbell 
Post  1488,  Hempstead,  N.Y.;  Stars  & 
Stripes  Post  1862,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Brookings-Harbor  Post  195,  Brookings- 
Harbor,  Ore.;  and  Freedom  Post  587, 
Houston,  Tex. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
paiticulais,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form.  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  GHQ  Bn  MP,  Co  A- (Oct.)  Robert  W.  Bick- 

ford,  Ashburnham,  Mass.  01430 
1st  La  (156th)  Inf  &  114th  Eng  (WWl)-(Oct.) 

Henry  A.  Knox,  1538  Chippendale  Rd.,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77018 
1st  Spec  Serv  Force-(Aug.)  Barney  Snyder,  620 

Watson  St.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.  15108 
4lh  Base  PO-(Oct.)  C.  H.  Montgomery,  308  E. 

Hinckley  Ave..  Ridley  Park,  Pa.  19078 
6th  Port  HQ,  TC-(Sept.)  Eric  Woolfall,  11720 

Edgewater  Dr.,  Lakewood,  Ohio  44107 
14th  Cav-(Aug.)  Don  McAlUster,  535  N.  5th, 

Carlisle,  Iowa  50047 
23rd  Eng,  Co  C  (WWl)-(Oct.)  Stephen  P.  Mul- 

lery,  305  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
31st  Rwy  Eng  (AEF)-(Oct.)  K.  J.  Nelson,  2521- 

3rd  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mont.  59401 
52nd  Med  Bn-(Oct.)  Elmer  Moje,  6336  Town 

Line  Rd.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14120. 
54th  Ammo  Tn  (WWl)- ( Aug. )  Rev.  Oscar  F. 

Bohman,  1040-14V2  St.,  Rock  Island,  111.  61201 
66th  Field  Art'y  Brigade  (WWl)-(Oct.)  Rich- 
ard Martin,  12105  S.W.  72nd  Ave.,  Portland, 

Ore.  97223 

81st  Div-(Oct.)  Van  L.  Trexler,  705  Englewood 

St.,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27403 
82nd  Div  (WWl)- (Oct.)  Charles  Heller.  %  82nd 

Div-28  E.  39th  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
88th  MP  Co  (WWl)- (Aug.)  Albert  J.  Meyer, 

Cumberland,  Iowa  50843 
90th  Div- (Oct.)  C.  D.  Steel,  4255  E.  62nd  St., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64130 
105th  Field  Arfy-(Oct.)  A.  Lyndon  Woodward, 

265  Dorchester  Rd.,  River  Edge.  N.J. 
106th  Inf,  Anti-Tank  Co- (Oct.)  Mrs.  Margaret 

C.  Roe.  41  Greene  St.,  Catskill,  N.Y.  12414 
108th  Field  Art'y  (WWl)- (Oct.)  Henry  Martin, 

522  Cypress  St.,  Yeadon,  Pa.  19050 
109th  Eng  Reg't  (WWl)- (Oct.)  H.  S.  Seymour, 

7U8  Kilpatrick  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 
110th  Eng-(Sept.)  Geo.  T.  Raddant,  7  W.  19th 

St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
114th  Field  Sig  Bn  (WWl)-(Oct.)  W.  Frank 

Worrell,  P.O.  Box  154,  Ruston,  La.  71270 
115th  Inf,  Co  H-(Sept.)  Mrs.  C.  J.  Owings,  Rt. 

6,  Westminster,  Md.  21157 
115th  Reg't,  Cannon  Co— (Aug.)  Wayne  Rankin, 

132  Old  Indiana  Rd.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
124th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  A  (WWl)- (Oct.)  Law- 
rence E.  Head,  1733  Whittier  Ave.,  Springfield, 

111.  62704 

125th  Inf  (West  Coast)- (Oct.)  John  E.  Green, 

511  El  Cerrito  Way,  Gilroy,  Calif.  95020 
1301h  Mach  Gun  Bn,  Co  A- (Oct.)  L.  B.  Lam- 

berson,  403  W.  Scott  St.,  Monett,  Mo.  65708 
142nd  Inf,  Co  H  (WWl)-(Oct.)  Harry  I.  Boothe, 

Box  365,  Chillicothe,  Tex.  79225 
144th  Inf,  Co  E-(Oct.)  C.  Y.  Summers,  RFD  2 

Box  204,  Mexia,  Tex.  76667 
148th  Inf,  Anti-Tank  Co- (Aug.)  Carl  E.  Pruce, 

7087  Dogwood  La.,  Mentor,  Ohio  44060 
148th  Inf,  Co  D-(Oct.)  John  Nagy,  409  W.  3rd 

St.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio  43452 
164th  Inf- (Oct.)  Edgar  T.  Agnew,  Box  1056, 

Dickinson,  N.D.  58601 
167th  AA  Bn,  Bat  B-(Oct.)  Joe  Kwiatt,  5127 

S.  Loomis  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  60609 
168th  Inf,  Co  M  (WW2)-(Oct.)  Vernon  Main- 

quist,  900  Washington,  Red  Oak,  Iowa 
198th  AA  Bn,  Bat  B-(Oct.)   Pat  Plenzio,  44 

Woodycrest  Dr.,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 
2.56th  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)-(Oct.)  Richard 

Galvin,  51  W.  6th  St.,  Oswego,  N.Y.  13126 
307th  &  7720th  Repl  Depots- (Aug. )   John  J. 

Gannon,  21  Island  St.,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 


308th  Inf,  Co  L-(Oct.)   Roy  Mannering,  567- 

92nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11209 
31Uh  Ord  Depot  Co  (WW2)- (Sept. )  H.  Fred 

Ferguson,  P.O.  Box  9127,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

25704 

317th  Field  Signal  Bn-(Oct.)  Irving  C  Austin, 

41  Locksley  Rd.,  Lynnfield,  Mass.  01940 
325th  Field  Art'y  (WWl)- (Oct.)  Jesse  Dorsey, 

247  Edgeland  Ave.,  Sellersburg,  Ind.  47172 
351st  Inf,  Co  I  (WWl)- (Sept.)  Chester  Comer, 

Bussey,  Iowa  50044 
354th  Inf-(Oct.)  Frank  Whaley,  205  Ruby  St., 

Paris,  Mo.  65275 
453rd  AAA  AW  Bn-(Aug.)    Peter  Severhof, 

3546  Camille,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614 
455th  AAA  AW  Bn,  Bat  D  (WW2)-(Aug.)  Bu- 

ford  W.  Devers,  405  Glengarry  Dr.,  Nashville, 

Tenn.  37217 

463rd  AAA  AW  Bn-(Oct.)  WiUiam  C  Scholl, 
93  Thompson  St.,  Milford.  Conn.  06460 

504th  AAA  Gun  Bn-(Oct.)  Anthony  Corso, 
3075  Penrose  PI..  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45211 

555th  AAA  Bn-(Aug.)  Del  Schultz,  1305  River- 
side Blvd.,  Norfolk,  Nebr  68701 

773rd  Tank  Dest  Bn-(Aug.)  William  J.  Maurer, 
1328  Elmwood  Rd.,  Mayfield  Heights,  Ohio 
44124 

801st  Tank  Dest  Bn-(Oct.)  Arthur  J.  Langdon, 

9  Lyon  PI.,  Utica,  N.Y.  13502 
977th  Field  Art'y  Bn-(Oct.)  Ray  E.  Johnson, 

232  West  Ave.,  Newark,  N.Y.  14513 
Base  Hosp  34  (WWl)- (Oct.)  Edmimd  M.  Pitts, 

808  Wilson  Rd.,  Wilmington,  Del.  19803 

NAVY 

1st  Marine  Aviation  force— (Oct.)  Morton  B. 
Rosenthal,  4145  S.W.  14th  St..  Miami,  Fla. 
33134 

7th  Special  Seabees,  Cos  B&D,  &  36th  Special 

Seabees-(Oct.)  John  Wagner,  231-2nd  St., 
Excelsior,  Minn.  55331 

13th  Marine  Reg't,  Co  I  (WWl)- (Sept.)  Henry 
T.  Vlymen,  1445  Lawrence  Ave.,  Rockville 
Centre.  N.Y.  11570 

19th  Seabees- (Oct.)  Herbert  McCallen,  97  Law- 
rence Park  Crescent,  Bronxville,  N.Y.  10708 

28th  Seabees- (Oct.)  Bruno  A.  Petruccione,  12 
Imperial  Dr.,  New  Hartford,  N.Y.  13413 

42nd  Seabees- (Oct.)  George  F.  Rapp,  42-37 
Union  St.,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11355 

P.T.  Boat  Operators  (WW2)-(Oct.)  J.  M.  New- 
berry, P.O.  Box  202,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38101 

USS  Briareus  (AR12)-(Oct.)  Jim  Clark,  P.O. 
Box  660,  Wayne,  N.J.  07471 

USS  Gambler  Bay  (CVE73)- (Oct.)  Anthony 
Potochniak,  2612  Yale  St.,  Endicott,  N.Y. 
13760 

USS  Herndon  (DD638)-(Oct.)  Angus  Schmelz, 

35  Henry  St..  Succasunna.  N.J.  07876 
USS    New    Mexico    (BB40)- (Oct. )  Amadeus 

Bible,  4929  Dafter  PI.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92102 
USS  Ranger  (CV4)-(Aug.)  A.  R.  Smithwick. 

806  Rutledge  Rd.,  Chesapeake,  Va.  23322 
USS  Saratoga  (CV3)-(Oct.)  Bob  Sterling,  2048 

Cecilia  Terr.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92110 
USS  Thomas  Jefferson  (APA  30)- (Aug.)  Frank 

Mancine,  150-11  South  Road,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
Women  Marines- (Oct.)  Ann  C.  PhiUips,  601  S. 

Elgin,  Apt.  202,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74120 

AIR 

12th  AF,  16th  Serv  Sqdn-(Oct.)  Hugh  Boat- 
right,  7103  Glenmore  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63121 

15th  Tp  Carrier  Sqdn  (WW2)-(Oct.)  Keith 
Larson,  1323  Maple  St.,  Niles,  Mich.  49120 

22nd  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)- (Sept. )  Harry  P.  Car- 
mean,  1228  Dean  Ct.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45230 

374th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)- (Oct.)  Conrad  Friday, 
224  E.  Oak  Ave.,  Moorestown,  N.J.  08057 

416th  Bomb  Gp-(Aug.)  Dolphus  Whitten,  Jr., 
2321  NW  25th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73107 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  tjest  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

P.  C.  Claypool  and  E.  R.  Cochran  and  Gilbert 
N.  Collar  and  E.  M.  Crowe  and  C.  R.  DeHoff 
(all  1967) ,  Post  1,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Henry  I.  Velasco  (1967),  Post  10,  Richmond, 
Calif. 

Roy  E.  Hunt  and  Henry  J.  Williams  (both 
1967),  Post  49,  Santa  Barbara,  Cahf. 

Warren  W.  Anderson  (1967) ,  Post  272,  Monte- 
bello,  Calif. 

James  B.  Woodside  (1967),  Post  367,  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif. 

Peter  D.  Bordson  and  Felix  Foreman  and 
Lesley  M.  Hill  (all  1966),  Post  410,  Daly  City, 
Calif. 

Salvadore  Argento  (1967),  Post  489,  Sonoma, 
Calif. 

Eva  Johnson  (1960),  Post  718,  Bell,  Calif. 
Harry  E.  Puckett  (1967),  Post  6,  Macomb,  111. 


Robert  E.  Ankenbrand  and  Sebastian  Anken- 
brand  and  Freeman  Annis  and  Ira  Badger  (all 

1967)  ,  Post  423,  Mount  Carmel,  111. 

George  J.  Kaspari  (1967),  Post  541,  Chicago. 

Roy  F.  Myers  and  Elmer  P.  Steck  (both 

1968)  ,  Post  749,  Knoxville,  111. 

Emit  Adank  and  Edgar  E.  Baker  and  Louis 
J.  Biegel  and  Brad  Bisselberg  and  Clarence 
Crawford  (all  1968),  Post  20,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Harry  Abshire  and  Charles  F.  Bowers  and 
Lester  Fenner  and  Wilbert  J.  Markle  (all  1968) , 
Post  363,  Lakeville,  Ind. 

Verne  E.  Allen  and  Lyle  B.  Babcock  and 
Arthur  J.  Johnson  and  Clare  W.  Pollard  (all 
1967),  Post  130,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

John  Miller  (1949)  and  Harold  Johnson 
(1964)  and  J.  H.  Loeb  (1965),  Post  207,  La  Porte 
City,  Iowa. 

Elwood  Hasenbank  and  J.  E.  Shriver  (both 

1967)  ,  Post  286,  Clarence,  Iowa. 

£mil  Mahlstedt  (1968),  Post  366,  Lowden, 
Iowa. 

Stephen  C.  Wehrle  (1968) ,  Post  39,  La  Grange, 
Ky. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Kaflie  (1967)  and  Daniel  P. 
Ecker  and  Henry  Lane  Mitchell  and  Ernest  E. 
Morgan  and  Percy  A.  Shipp  (all  1968),  Post  14, 
Shreveport,  La. 

M.  W.  Wadsvvorth  (1967),  Post  51,  Bastrop, 
La. 

Frank  Hilderbrant  and  Thomas  Santiny  and 
George  Treadvvay  (all  1966)  and  Percy  M. 
Crosby  (1967),  Post  309,  Grand  Isle,  La. 

Paul  F.  Cook  (1964)  and  John  McCrackin 
(1966),  Post  94,  Boston,  Mass. 

Anthony  Cullen  and  Anthony  Jacobellis  and 
Jack  McCarthy  (all  1967),  Post  97,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

Earl  Schuhardt  and  Mayo  N.  Zeigler  (both 

1968)  ,  Post  2,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Harley  Tromp  (1967),  Post  49,  South  Haven, 
Mich. 

X,ouis  Kreitler  and  Ellis  LaHay  and  Henry 
W.  Naeger  and  John  Naeger  (all  1967).  Post 
150,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo. 

Dolph  Wall  and  Albert  B.  Wallach  and  Oliver 
J.  Weber  (all  1968),  Post  154.  Wellston.  Mo. 

Damis  Bouchard  (1968),  Post  43.  Manchester, 
N.H. 

Carl  Gluck  and  Thomas  J.  Hennion  (both 
1964)  and  Charles  A.  Werker  (1967)  and  Sher- 
wood S.  Atno,  Post  59.  Morristown.  N.J. 

Walter  E.  Cooper  and  Ray  Hammond  (both 

1967)  ,  Post  212,  Cranford,  N.J. 

William  F.  Keane  and  Joseph  A.  Marino  and 
Stephen  J.  Napolitano  and  John  J.  Renter  (all 
1960) ,  Post  439,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

William  H.  Higgins  and  Arthur  S.  Hopkins 
and  Anthony  lazetti  and  Harry  Keller  and 
Berlin  Kelly  (all  1967),  Post  42,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Charles  Duffy  (1966),  Post  55,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

J.  Ray  Bell  and  Morris  Edelberg  and  Herman 
M.  Rice  (all  1967),  Post  447,  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y. 

Joseph  W.  Dally  (1966),  Post  488,  Monroe, 
N.Y. 

Redmond  Curry  and  Henry  Nodyne  and  Sid- 
ney J.  Pasternak  and  Andrew  A.  Schaumberg 
(all  1967),  Post  762,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Jack  Eaton  (1968),  Post  1112,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Marion  S.  Josefowski  and  John  C.  Mctilcan, 
Jr.  and  Joseph  E.  Milczynski  (all  1966)  and 
Nuncy  J.  Alfano  (1967).  Post  1285.  Bayville, 
N.Y. 

Carl  Owen  (1967),  Post  117,  Kindred,  N.  Dak. 

Bert  Pruden  and  James  Spence  and  George 
Yearley  (all  1966),  and  Bert  Keed  (1967),  Post 
124,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Frank  Peecher  (1967),  Post  35,  Portland,  Ore. 

James  C.  Buehler,  Jr.  (1967),  Post  185,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa. 

Leslie  H.  Cornell  (1967),  Post  407,  Blairsville, 
Pa. 

Robert  D.  Harrison  and  Irvin  E.  Heckman 
and  Clyde  Hull,  Jr.  and  Richard  L.  Jones  (all 

1968)  ,  Post  612,  St.  Thomas,  Pa. 

Frank  Phillips  and  J.  R.  Quiett  and  Ross 
Richardson  and  Carl  Speck  and  Charles  Stew- 
art (all  1966),  Post  135,  Gettysburg,  S.  Dak. 

Rev.  Cornelius  I.  Wilkens  (1967),  Post  250, 
Castlewood,  S.  Dak. 

Earl  Woodford  (1967),  Post  289,  Mansfield, 
S.  Dak. 

W.  Brom  Reese  (1967),  Post  5,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Elmer  Foster  and  A.  B.  Honts  and  Bentley 
H.  Morris  and  Leroy  Phillips  (all  1967),  Post 
53,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Warren  N.  Earl  and  Edward  H.  Faubert  and 
Paul  Hughcy  and  Purl  Jemison  (all  1967).  Post 
31.  Shelton,  Wash. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 
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to  the  rescue  a  flamboyant  railroad-dab- 
bling former  physician,  Thomas  C.  Du- 
rant.  By  obscure  means,  he  managed  to 
buy  enough  shares  so  the  UP  could  be 
organized.  Many  shares  were  gifted  to 
Congressional  acquaintances  at  substan- 
tial discounts. 

On  Oct.  30.  1 863,  Durant  named  him- 
self vice  president  and  selected  Maj. 
Gen.  John  A.  Dix.  late  of  the  Union 
Army,  to  head  the  UP.  The  treasurer  was 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  was  then  also  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Durant 
hoped  to  persuade  the  famed  Civil  War 
railroad  builder  Brig.  Gen.  Grenville  M. 
Dodge  to  quit  the  Army,  although  the 
war  was  still  on,  and  take  charge  of  con- 
struction. 

DURANT  AND  his  associates  created  a 
construction  and  finance  company, 
the  Credit  Mobilier  of  America.  Among 
its  prominent  officers  were  many  con- 
gressmen, including  Rep.  Oakes  Ames  of 
Massachusetts,  the  nation's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  shovels  and  a  founder  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

In  1869,  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Jr., 
who  one  day  would  become  president 
of  the  UP,  described  Durant's  setup  in 
the  North  American  Review.  He  said, 


"The  members  of  (the  Credit  Mobilier) 
are  in  Congress;  they  are  trustees  for  the 
bondholders;  they  are  directors;  they  are 
stockholders;  they  are  contractors;  in 
Washington  they  vote  the  subsidies,  in 
New  York  they  receive  them,  upon  the 
plains  they  expend  them,  and  in  the 
Credit  Mobilier  they  divide  them."  One 
day  the  Credit  Mobilier  would  scandalize 
the  Republican  Party  and  damage  its 
image  for  many  years. 

On  November  17.  1863,  two  days  be- 
fore he  delivered  his  Gettysburg  Address, 
President  Lincoln  named  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road. Two  weeks  later,  ground  was 
broken  at  Omaha.  (The  bridge  over  the 
river  east  to  Council  Bluffs  came  much 
later.)  A  few  persons  were  present; 
most  of  them  Indian  squaws  hired  at  504 
a  day  to  assist  with  preliminary  grading. 
But  Durant  was  unable  to  persuade  Gen- 
eral Dodge  to  quit  the  war  and  join  him, 
and  by  the  end  of  1864,  the  UP  had  yet 
to  lay  its  first  rail. 

In  California,  money  sources  were 
drying  up  despite  the  power  of  Stanford's 
office.  For  17  days  there  was  not  a 
penny  in  the  CP  treasury.  In  New  York, 
Huntington  was  troubled  raising  money 
for  the  Pacific  end.  He  had  to  compete 


with  purchasers  representing  the  UP  for 
rails  and  ironwork  that  were  limited  be- 
cause of  Civil  War  demands  on  Pennsyl- 
vania mills.  Ships  to  carry  what  he  could 
purchase  were  hard  to  find  and  there 
was  the  risk  of  capture  by  rebel  priva- 
teers. Transportation  and  insurance 
charges  for  rail  went  from  $8.90  a  ton  to 
$34.05.  Freight  charges  on  one  locomo- 
tive cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  engine 
itself.  The  15,000-mile  voyage  around 
Cape  Horn  took  up  to  eight  months. 
At  San  Francisco,  supplies  had  to  be 
transferred  to  barges  and  freighted  to 
Sacramento. 

IN  Nebraska,  Durant  was  not  in  much 
better  shape.  Supplies  would  have  to 
come  up  the  Missouri  River  to  Council 
Bluff's.  The  river  was  deep  enough  only 
a  few  months  of  the  year  to  float  the 
heavy  shipping  he  needed.  Otherwise, 
materials  must  move  to  the  end  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Line — then 
crossing  Iowa — and  go  on  by  ox  cart  to 
Council  Bluffs,  then  across  the  river  by 
barge  to  Omaha.  Ties,  timbers  and  loco- 
motive firewood  were  cut  far  up  the  Mis- 
souri and  floated  to  Omaha  on  rafts. 
Some  of  the  wood  was  of  oak  and  cedar, 
but  most  of  it  was  cottonwood  which  had 
to  be  impregnated  with  a  zinc  preserva- 
tive. The  thousands  of  workers  required 
{Continued  on  pai>e  44) 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well-being  for  as  little  as  lij:  a.  day 
with  Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance.  Just  mail  this  application  with  a  check 
for  $8  for  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  the  rest  of  1968  (beginning  September  1).  That 
comes  to  only  $2  a  month!  Normally  no  medical  is  required.  If  your  application  is 
not  accepted,  your  $8  will  be  promptly  refunded.  (And  now,  provided  you  join  the 
plan  before  age  70,  your  coverage  can  stay  in  force  through  age  74.) 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE,  DETERMINED  BY  AGE' 


Age 

Under  30 
30-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 


Basic  Full  Unit 

$10,000 
8,000 
4,500 
2.200 
1,200 
800 
500 
330 


Total  Coverage  During- 1968 

$11,500.00 
9,200.00 
5,175.00 
2,530.00 
1,380.00 
920.00 
575.00 
379.50 


■  After  you  sign  up,  your  coverage  gradually  reduces. 


OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey or  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PR!  NT  —  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  CHECK  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  APPLICATION 


Full  Name. 


Birth  Date. 


Lost 


First 


Middle 


Mo. 


Permanent  Residence. 
Name  of  Beneficiary  _ 


Day 


Year 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


.Relationship 


Example:  Print 


'Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  ' 

 Year_  


'Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

 Post  No. 


State . 


Membership  Card  No.  

I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

 -         Are  you  now  actively  worl<ing? 


1.  Present  occupation  i 
Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason. 


,  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year? 
stay  and  cause . 


No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 


Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 
or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  . 

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated. 


19. 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 

GMA-300-6  EO.  5-63   f  J 
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would  be  provisioned  from  herds  of  cat- 
tle driven  out  to  the  construction  sites. 
Expert  hunters  would  later  be  hired  to 
shoot  buffalo.  One  of  these  hunters  was 
a  former  U.S.  Army  scout  who.  over  an 
18-month  period,  killed  4,280  of  them. 
His  name  was  William  "ButTalo  Bill" 
Cody. 

Beset  by  lack  of  investor  interest,  both 
rail  firms  persuaded  Congress  to  raise 
the  construction  subsidies.  The  land 
grant  was  doubled  to  12,800  acres  per 
mile  and  the  railroads  could  now  issue 
a  $1,000  bond  for  every  one  given  by 
the  government.  Repayment  of  these 
bonds,  moreover,  was  to  take  precedence 
over  those  of  the  government.  The  U.S. 
Bonds,  therefore,  became  a  second  mort- 
gage, rather  than  a  first,  as  before. 

That  didn't  sit  well  with  everyone. 
Pointing  out  that  the  public  was  being 
asked  to  pay  nearly  $96  million  to  private 
railroad  interests.  Rep.  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne  of  Illinois  described  the  amended 
act  as,  "the  greatest  legislative  crime  in 
history." 

But  the  effect  of  the  new  law  was  as 
the  two  companies  had  hoped.  Private 
and  public  monies  began  to  flow  into  the 
railroad  treasuries.  California  alone  put 
$1,500,000  into  the  Central  Pacific  till. 
At  last,  construction  could  proceed  at  a 
faster  pace.  Nobody,  fortunately,  knew 
the  problems  still  ahead. 

IN  Sacramento,  a  new  headache  con- 
fronted Crocker  and  his  construction 
boss,  tough  Jim  Strobridge,  when  they 
advertised  for  5,000  laborers.  Most  ap- 
plicants saw  the  job  as  a  free  ticket  to 
the  gold  and  silver  mines.  As  many  as 
800  of  every  1,000  hired  quit  on  their 
first  payday  and  vanished  beyond  the 
railhead.  A  suggestion  that  Confederate 
prisoners-of-war  be  brought  in  to  do  the 
job  was  rejected  by  Congress.  There  re- 
mained but  one  source  of  labor,  said 
Crocker.  Chinese  laborers  who  were  al- 
ready employed  in  the  mine  fields  could 
probably  be  lured  away  with  only  a  bit 
more  money. 

Strobridge  at  first  refused  to  work 
with  them  and  said  his  Irish  laborers 
would  walk  off  the  job.  The  Chinese  were 
not,  he  said,  strong  enough  to  hack  gran- 
ite—or pound  spikes.  Governor  Stan- 
ford was  shocked  at  Crocker's  proposal. 
In  his  inaugural  address,  he  had  called 
the  Chinese  "Asian  dregs"  and  promised 
to  do  all  he  could  to  keep  more  of  them 
from  entering  the  state. 

Crocker,  however,  persuaded  Stro- 
bridge to  put  50  Chinese  to  work  pushing 
wheelbarrows.  His  other  workers  did 
not  quit.  Strobridge  soon  found  the  Chi- 
nese were  willing  workers.  He  tried  them 
with  picks,  shovels  and  sledgehammers. 
To  his  amazement,  they  did  better  work 
and  faster  than  the  Caucasians.  Now  the 
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CP  contracted  for  2,000  Chinese,  in  their 
early  twenties,  to  be  imported  from  Can- 
ton. Their  $40  passage  was  to  be  de- 
ducted in  installments  from  their  wages 
at  5%  monthly  interest. 

By  autumn,  there  were  nearly  5,000 
workers,  mostly  Chinese,  strung  out 
along  the  right-of-way  and  more  on  the 
way.  They  worked  from  dawn  until 
dark;  their  umbrella-sized  hats  bobbing 
as  they  trundled  wheelbarrows,  or  guided 
horse  carts,  along  the  graded  roadbed 
and  hacked  at  the  granite  mountains. 


"If  you're  thinking  what  I  think  you're 
thinking,  forget  it." 

•J  HE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


They  fashioned  wicker  baskets  from  the 
thick  brush  covering  the  slopes  and,  with 
ropes,  lowered  themselves  in  the  baskets 
over  the  cliffs  so  they  could  better  hack 
at  the  mountainsides.  With  construction 
well  into  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  the  first 
of  Judah's  15  planned  tunnels  was 
started.  The  longest  of  them  would  be 
1,659  feet,  near  the  summit  of  Donner 
Pass. 

The  Chinese  quickly  proved  them- 
selves adept  at  setting  the  black  powder 
charges  which  they  carried,  two  kegs  at 
a  time,  to  the  blasting  sites  with  bamboo 
poles,  in  typical  Chinese  fashion.  Acci- 
dents occurred.  Strobridge  was  blinded 
in  his  right  eye  by  a  premature  explo- 
sion. 

The  Chinese  slept  in  tents  and  worked 
in  gangs  of  from  12  to  20,  with  a  cook 
and  a  foreman  who  directed  them  in  sign 
language  if  need  be.  When  foremen 
wanted  to  drive  the  Chinese  to  greater 
efforts,  they  placed  a  hand  over  their 
right  eyes  and  made  a  gesture  which 
could  only  mean  that  the  blustery  Stro- 
bridge would  soon  arrive.  The  Chinese 
drank  tea  constantly  and  rarely  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  polluted  water  that 
often  sickened  the  other  workers. 


As  costs  kept  rising,  money  was  again 
becoming  a  problem  in  California.  By  the 
end  of  1865  the  CP  was  overspent  by 
$4  million.  But  Huntington  in  New  York 
and  Stanford  in  Sacramento  somehow 
managed  to  stall  creditors,  while  con- 
vincing investors  of  the  CP's  future 
promise. 

By  spring,  1866,  more  than  10,000 
Chinese  were  working  in  the  mountains. 
Blasting  operations  were  using  up  400 
kegs  of  powder  a  day.  The  granite  stub- 
bornly resisted  the  charges  and  there 
were  days  when  less  than  a  foot  of  prog- 
ress was  made.  Strobridge  experi- 
mented with  a  new  explosive  called  nitro- 
glycerine, but  went  back  to  using  black 
powder  after  several  fatal  accidents.  Con- 
struction problems  worsened  and  costs 
were  increased  when  heavy  growths  of 
timber  were  encountered  at  higher  alti- 
tudes. Some  of  the  trees  were  150  feet 
tall  and  8  feet  in  diameter.  A  100-foot- 
wide  swath  had  to  be  cut  through  them 
for  the  right-of-way  and  the  stumps 
blasted  from  the  ground  before  grading 
could  start. 

IN  Council  Bluffs,  to  the  east,  Du- 
rant  spent  the  first  half  of  1865  col- 
lecting money  and  trying  to  get  General 
Dodge  to  join  him.  Not  until  July  10  did 
the  Union  Pacific  lay  its  first  rail.  General 
Dodge  finally  resigned  his  commission  in 
1866,  long  after  the  war's  end,  and 
joined  the  UP  as  chief  engineer  of  con- 
struction. He  contracted  with  two  experi- 
enced tracklayers.  Jack  Casement  and  his 
brother,  Daniel.  Soon  1,000  men  were 
working.  With  the  war  ended,  many 
former  soldiers  were  recruited.  Some 
wore  the  Union  blue  as  their  sledges 
clanged  home  the  spikes.  Dodge  and 
Jack  Casement,  himself  a  former  briga- 
dier general,  were  glad  to  have  the 
veterans.  They  were  good  workers,  ac- 
customed to  discipline,  and  would  be 
handy  with  weapons  if  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Indians  who  were  certain  to 
resist  this  invasion  by  the  railroad.  Rifles 
were  stacked  near  the  right-of-way  as 
track  gangs  worked.  Every  work  train 
carried  an  armory  car.  Carbines  were 
carried  in  locomotive  cabs  as  trains  trun- 
dled back  and  forth  from  supply  depots 
to  the  end-of-line.  An  infantry  regiment, 
four  companies  of  cavalry,  and  four  out- 
fits of  Pawnee  Indian  scouts  were  de- 
ployed to  protect  the  workers,  especially 
survey  crews  which  were  often  hundreds 
of  miles  in  advance  of  the  graders. 

Late  in  1865,  the  UP  had  built  or  sur- 
veyed more  than  300  miles  of  line  west 
of  Omaha. 

Jack  Casement  organized  his  track- 
layers into  crack  teams  and  offered  a 
bonus  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  per  man 
if  a  mile  of  track  was  laid  a  day.  The 
workers  proved  a  mile  a  day  was  not 
difficult.  A  system  of  cash  bonuses  was 
instituted.  In  August,  the  Indian  threat 
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became  a  reality.  A  stalled  freight  train 
was  burned  by  Sioux  Indians  and  its  crew 
taken  prisoner.  They  were  freed  by  a 
force  of  20  riflemen  from  among  track- 
laying  volunteers.  Four  days  before 
Christmas,  81  soldiers  protecting  track- 
layers near  Fort  Kearny,  Nebr.,  were 
ambushed  and  mutilated  by  a  band  of 
2,000  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoes. 

Trouble  of  a  different  sort  struck  the 
CP.  Snowstorms  in  the  winter  of  1866- 
67,  one  of  them  a  13-day  blizzard, 
dumped  a  record  snowpack  exceeding 
44  feet  in  some  Sierra  spots.  A  30-foot- 
long  monster  plow,  shaped  like  a  wedge 
of  cheese,  bogged  down  in  drifts,  even  as 
eight  chuffing  locomotives,  their  drive 
wheels  spinning  on  the  rails,  tried  to  ram 
the  plow  through  the  snow.  The  Chinese 
froze  in  the  sub-zero  weather.  Those 
who  were  able  to  work  tunneled  200 
feet  through  snow  to  reach  worksites.  An 
avalanche  buried  20  of  them.  Some  of 
the  bodies  were  not  recovered  until  the 
spring  thaws.  Only  39  miles  of  track 
were  laid  in  1867  as  Crocker  put  his 
laborers  to  work  constructing  high- 
peaked  wooden  snowsheds  over  37  miles 
of  track  that  had  been  under  the  deepest 
snow. 

To  the  east,  bad  weather  had  virtually 
shut  down  the  UP  too.  At  Fort  Kearny, 
the  thermometer  fell  to  a  low  of  40  de- 
grees below  zero.  Casement's  tracklayers 


spent  the  1866-67  winter  at  a  camp  in 
west  central  Nebraska.  They  named  the 
place  North  Platte.  The  camp  quickly 
grew  to  a  town  of  5,000  as  entrepreneurs 
of  every  description  flocked  from  the 
east  to  tend  to  the  interests  of  more  than 
1,000  railroad  builders  with  nothing  to 
do  until  spring,  and  money  to  spend. 
Saloons,  gambling  dens  and  houses  of 
prostitution  were  hastily  built  and  earned 
the  name  "Hell  on  Wheels."  When  the 
railroaders  moved  on  in  the  spring,  the 
buildings  were  taken  down  and  hauled 
by  wagon  to  the  next  camp. 

With  the  spring  thaw,  UP  construc- 
tion started  again.  Indian  raids  became 
commonplace.  Accounts  of  them  are  nu- 
merous, but  not  one  is  as  bizarre  as  the 
incident  that  occurred  on  the  night  of 
August  6,  1867,  near  Plum  Creek  Sta- 
tion, 59  miles  east  of  North  Platte.  At 
dusk  a  band  of  Cheyennes  lashed  some 
railroad  ties  to  the  track  and  lay  in  wait 
for  a  train. 

SOON  A  HANDCAR,  with  six  scction  hands 
aboard,  came  down  the  track  and 
slammed  into  the  ties.  The  Cheyennes 
killed  all  except  Bill  Thompson,  who  had 
long  blond  hair.  A  Cheyenne  bore  down 
upon  him  and  clubbed  him  with  a  rifle 
butt.  While  the  young  man  lay  dazed,  the 
Indian  scalped  him.  As  the  Indian  gal- 
loped off,  Thompson,  miraculously  still 


alive,  saw  his  scalp  flop  into  the  grass. 
He  retrieved  it  as  he  noticed  the  ap- 
proaching headlight  of  a  freight.  The 
train  plowed  into  the  wreckage.  The  loco- 
motive and  first  five  cars  tumbled  off  the 
track.  Again  the  Cheyennes  attacked; 
this  time  killing  the  engineer  and  fireman, 
while  three  other  crewmen  fled.  The  In- 
dians looted  the  train  and,  setting  fire 
to  the  wreckage,  threw  the  bodies  into 
the  flames  and  galloped  off  into  the  night. 

Thompson,  clutching  his  scalp,  stag- 
gered back  to  Plum  Creek  Station  where 
he  was  laid  in  a  boxcar  of  a  train  heading 
for  Omaha.  The  scalp  was  put  in  a  bucket 
of  water  in  hopes  of  preserving  it  until 
it  could  be  sewed  back  on.  In  Omaha, 
Dr.  R.  C.  Moore  couldn't  replace  the 
9-inch  wide  7-inch  long  flap  of  skin  and 
hair.  The  young  man  recovered,  had 
his  scalp  tanned  at  a  leather  works 
and  presented  it  to  Dr.  Moore.  Ulti- 
mately, the  scalp  was  donated  to  the 
Omaha  Public  Library  where  it  is  today 
on  display  in  the  Children's  Section. 

In  June  1867,  meanwhile,  2,000  of 
the  Chinese  in  California  went  on  strike. 
They  demanded  a  raise  from  $30  to  $40 
a  month,  a  ten-hour  work  day  and  a 
pledge  that  they  would  no  longer  be 
whipped  "by  overseers  of  the  company." 
Crocker  broke  the  strike  in  less  than  a 
week  by  withholding  food  supplies  of 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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dried  oysters  and  cuttlefish.  Management 
experienced  no  further  labor  trouble  in 
the  High  Sierras.  Donner  Summit  tun- 
nel was  finished  by  November  1867.  It 
was  the  highest  point  that  CP  construc- 
tion reached:  7,042  feet  above  sea  level. 
With  the  first  heavy  snows,  there  began 
a  race  against  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
winter  almost  as  fierce  as  the  previous 
one.  Crocker  ordered  more  work  trains. 
Huge  sleds  made  from  logs  were  lashed 
together  and  three  locomotives,  ten  flat- 
cars  and  parts  to  build  30  more  were 
dragged  by  oxen  and  Chinese  over  the 
snowy  mountain  pass  to  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Sierras. 

Meanwhile,  the  UP  had  left  Nebraska, 
and  in  the  1867-68  winter  the  new  "Hell 
on  Wheels"  town,  Julesburg,  Colo.,  ex- 
ceeded North  Platte's  reputation.  When 
the  entrepreneurs,  late  of  North  Platte, 
became  so  emboldened  as  to  refuse  to 
pay  rent  to  the  UP,  Dodge  ordered  Jules- 
burg shot  up  by  200  tracklayers.  Later, 
showing  General  Dodge  a  new  cemetery 
there.  Casement  commented,  "General, 
they  all  died  in  their  boots,  and  Julesburg 
has  been  quiet  ever  since." 

In  1868,  the  California  line  crossed 
into  Nevada  and  its  first  station  was  set 
up  at  Lake's  Crossing.  The  suggested 
names  for  it  were  written  on  slips  of 
paper  and  put  in  a  hat.  The  name  drawn 
was  Reno,  after  Union  Maj.  Gen.  Jesse 
Reno,  killed  at  the  Civil  War  battle  of 
South  Mountain. 

Construction  work  up  to  this  point 
can  be  likened  to  the  story  of  the  hare 
and  the  tortoise.  Durant,  the  hare,  had 
thought  from  the  outset  that  the  CP's 
herculean  construction  job  over  the  Sier- 
ras would  impede  the  progress  of  the  tor- 
toise, the  CP.  He  was  confident  that  his 
road  could  lay  track  from  Nebraska  to 
Nevada,  while  gathering  in  lucrative 
mileage  subsidies.  Now  Durant  realized 
that  the  methodical  work  of  his  eastern 
track  gangs  was  not  enough;  that  his 
rivals  might  lay  track  across  Nevada  and 
into  Utah  before  Gen.  Dodge  could  ex- 
tend the  eastern  line  as  far  as  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

CALiFORNiANS  also  hungered  for  these 
subsidies.  With  the  average  cost  of 
their  line  over  the  Sierras  running  to 
$245,000  a  mile,  as  against  the  $48,000 
subsidy,  every  mile  the  Central  Pacific 
could  build  across  comparatively  flat 
terrain  in  Nevada  and  (hopefully)  Utah 
was  essential  if  the  CP  was  to  stay  afloat. 

Up  until  1868,  the  CP  had  laid  only 
1 3 1  miles  of  track.  That  year  it  laid  more 
than  300.  In  one  masterful  stroke  its 
New  York  man,  Huntington,  cornered 
every  available  ship  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  At  one  time,  35  vessels  were 
carrying  supplies  to  the  west  coast.  The 
westerners  soon  approached  Utah,  while 
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Casement's  UP  workers,  under  constant 
prodding,  had  by  now  crossed  Wyoming 
and  created  the  towns  of  Laramie  and 
Cheyenne. 

The  news  that  the  rails  would  join 
somewhere  in  Utah  came  as  a  joyous 
surprise  to  Brigham  Young.  But  his  joy 
was  shortlived.  Surveys  showed  that  the 
rails  would  have  to  wind  around  the 
lake  north  of  Salt  Lake  City.  But  at  least 
there  would  be  plenty  of  jobs  for  Mor- 
mons during  the  Utah  construction  work. 

The  eastern  road  entered  Utah  at 
Christmas,  1868,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
rivals  amazed  Durant  by  building  into 
the  same  territory  from  the  west.  Track- 
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laying  continued  at  a  fast  pace  as  each 
desperately  tried  to  squeeze  out  the  last 
possible  government  subsidy  for  each 
mile  laid.  Graders  and  rail  setters  worked 
from  dawn  until  late  at  night  as  section 
gangs  pounded  home  spikes  by  the  glare 
of  brush  fires.  In  Washington,  lobbyists 
from  each  firm  jostled  for  a  favorable 
Congressional  decision  as  to  where  the 
rails  would  meet. 

When  a  decision  was  not  immediately 
forthcoming,  the  two  lines  not  only  ap- 
proached but  passed  each  other  and  ran 
parallel  for  dozens  of  miles,  sometimes 
as  little  as  100  feet  apart.  Soon  the  CP 
had  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Promon- 
tory Mountains  and  had  a  line  laid  out 
east  of  Ogden  and  clear  across  to  near  the 
Wyoming  border.  The  UP,  far  west  of 
Ogden,  was  starting  up  into  the  Promon- 
tory range.  Its  line  was  laid  out  to  cross 
the  CP  at  five  places. 

The  realization  that  much  of  their 
work  could  be  torn  up  infuriated  the  UP 
track  layers.  They  raided  the  CP  work 
camp,  attacked  the  Chinese  with  pick- 
handles,  and  set  off  powder  charges  to 
frighten  them.    Several  workers  were 


critically  hurt.  The  Chinese  retaliated 
with  a  blast  that  buried  several  UP  work- 
ers alive. 

A  compromise,  to  which  Congress 
agreed,  was  reached  on  April  9,  1869. 
The  CP  would  buy  47 '/2  miles  of  the 
UP  line.  The  rails  would  join  at  Promon- 
tory Summit  on  a  desert  plateau  nearly  a 
mile  above  sea  level  and  north  of  Great 
Salt  Lake.  The  point  was  1,086  miles 
west  of  Omaha  and  690  from  Sacra- 
mento. 

Now  A  long  standing  irritation  rankled 
Crocker.  The  previous  year,  Case- 
ment had  boasted  of  laying  4'/2  miles  of 
track  in  one  day.  Crocker  and  Strobridge 
answered  by  laying  six.  Casement  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and  put  down  eight. 
Crocker  decided  to  beat  that.  He  waited 
until  after  the  compromise  route  had 
been  selected  and  the  short  distance  sepa- 
rating the  CP  and  UP  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  Casement  to  surpass  any 
new  record. 

By  the  morning  of  April  28,  1869,  all 
was  ready  for  the  attempt.  Five  train- 
loads  of  16  flatcars  each,  with  rails, 
spikes,  nuts,  bolts  and  fishplates  stood 
ready  on  sidings.  Ties  had  been  dis- 
tributed for  ten  miles  along  the  graded 
roadbed.  Nearly  1,200  Chinese  and  Irish 
tracklayers  were  as  keyed  up  as  Stro- 
bridge and  Crocker.  At  the  stroke  of  7 
a.m,  the  hoot  of  a  locomotive  whistle 
signaled  the  start  of  the  race. 

The  first  train  was  unloaded  in  min- 
utes. Three-man  "pioneer"  gangs  aligned 
ties,  while  eight-man  track  outfits  placed 
the  rails  and  a  two-man  team  used  the 
track  gauge.  Another  gang  connected  the 
fishplate  rail  joiners,  and  started  the  nuts, 
bolts  and  spikes.  Close  behind  came  an- 
other team  to  tighten  the  bolts  and  whang 
home  the  spikes.  Then  followed  track 
levelers.  Strung  out  behind  them  for 
miles,  hundreds  of  Chinese  tamped  the 
roadbed  firm. 

By  noontime,  six  miles  had  been  laid. 
The  most  difficult  part  was  ahead;  nearly 
four  miles  of  curve.  That  afternoon,  the 
rails  were  hammered  into  bends  and  laid. 
When  the  locomotive  whistle  blew  to  end 
the  race  at  7  p.m.,  the  CP's  laborers  had 
laid  ten  miles  of  track,  plus  56  feet. 
"Each  man  in  Strobridge's  astonishing 
team  of  tracklayers  had  lifted  125  tons 
of  iron  in  the  course  of  the  day,"  wrote 
Wesley  A.  Griswold  in  "A  Work  of 
Giants."  "The  consumption  of  materials 
was  even  more  impressive:  25,800  ties, 
3,520  rails,  28,160  spikes,  14,080  bolts." 
It  was  a  record  that  has  since  been  beaten 
once  by  a  scant  200  feet.  One  account  has 
it  that  Casement  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
persuade  General  Dodge  to  let  him  pull 
up  enough  track  so  he  could  have  at  the 
CP  again. 

The  last  spike  ceremony  was  set  for 
Saturday,  May  8,  1869.  Crocker  and 
Hopkins  preferred  to  remain  in  Sacra- 
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mento.  Huntington  was  in  New  York. 
They  had  a  poor  sense  of  history.  It 
would  be  a  low-key  ceremony  and 
quickly  forgotten,  they  said.  Governor 
Stanford  left  Sacramento  on  Thursday 
with  nine  of  his  friends  in  a  special  train 
consisting  of  Crocker's  plush  private  car 
and  a  baggage  car  loaded  with  food  and 
champagne. 

Among  those  on  the  train  was  editor 
W.  H.  Harkness  of  the  Sacramento  Press, 
bringing  a  six-inch  long  gold  spike.  The 
spike  weighed  18  ounces,  cost  $414,  and 
was  the  gift  of  David  Hewes,  a  San 
Francisco  land  developer.  Aboard  the 
train,  too,  was  a  polished  railroad  tie,  8 
feet  long,  of  native  California  laurel — 
probably  the  gift  of  West  Evans,  the  CP's 
chief  supplier  of  ties.  An  inscribed  silver 
plate  was  mounted  on  it.  The  Pacific  Ex- 
press Company,  San  Francisco,  had  do- 
nated a  silver-plated  sledge  hammer  that 
missed  Stanford's  special  and  had  to  be 
sent  by  another  train. 

Less  than  1 2  hours  out  of  Sacramento, 
the  Stanford  train  smashed  into  a  tree 
on  the  tracks.  The  impact  shattered  the 
locomotive's  front  end,  but  nobody  was 
hurt.  The  train  crawled  into  Wadsworth, 
Nev.,  for  another  engine  which  was  to 
become  one  of  history's  most  famous 
locomotives:  Engine  60,  the  Jupiter. 

At  Promontory,  Stanford  found  no 
sign  of  the  official  train  from  the  east. 


Durant  and  his  party,  Stanford  was  told, 
would  be  delayed  for  at  least  two  days 
because  of  "heavy  rains"  east  of  Ogden. 
Durant  was.  in  fact,  at  Piedmont  Station, 
Utah,  where  he  was  being  held  hostage 
at  gunpoint  by  a  group  of  about  100 
construction  workers  who  were  demand- 
ing five  months'  back  pay.  They  had  un- 
coupled his  car  from  the  train  and  said 
he  would  go  no  further  until  he  paid. 
Durant  wired  Ames  for  the  money. 
Ames  requested  troops  instead,  but  the 
message  was  intercepted  at  Piedmont. 
After  a  second  appeal  by  Dodge,  Ames 
sent  the  money. 

The  two-car  train  proceeded  to  Prom- 
ontory Summit  and  arrived  at  10  a.m.. 
Monday,  May  10,  1869,  two  days  late. 
The  UP's  Engine  1 19,  a  shiny  new  coal- 
burner  with  the  latest  type  of  straight 
smokestack,  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
drab  Jupiter  and  its  funnel  stack.  The 
locomotives  drew  to  a  little  more  than 
a  rail  length  apart. 

THERE  WAS  a  chill  breeze  in  the  sun- 
shine and  a  skim  of  ice  covered 
puddles.  To  the  east,  snow  splotched  the 
cedar-covered  slopes  of  the  Promontory 
Mountains.  Fluttering  from  the  telegraph 
pole  nearest  the  spot  where  the  rails 
would  join  was  a  small  American  flag,  the 
only  decorative  notice  of  the  occasion 
that  anybody  thought  to  put  up.  A  few 


settlers  were  on  hand.  They  mingled  with 
the  CP  and  UP  workers.  Soon  the  on- 
lookers swelled  to  several  hundred  when 
three  companies,  including  the  band  of 
the  21st  U.S.  Infantry,  stationed  nearby, 
and  a  unit  of  the  32nd  Regiment,  with 
many  wives,  arrived. 

Reporters  representing  20  newspapers 
and  three  photographers  also  were  stand- 
ing by.  Telegraph  stations  across  the 
country  were  informed  that  three  dots 
and  the  word  "done"  would  signal  the 
driving  of  the  gold  spike.  The  three-dot 
signal  would  be  sent  by  means  of  wires 
attached  to  Stanford's  silver-plated 
sledgehammer.  With  each  tap,  the  circuit 
would  close  and  a  dot  would  be  relayed 
to  Halifax  on  the  east  and  San  Francisco 
to  the  west.  Major  cities  planned  special 
celebrations.  Some  had  already  begun  in 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 

After  a  short  haggle  over  details,  it 
was  agreed  that  Strobridge  and  the  UP's 
chief  engineer.  Samuel  B.  Reed,  would 
put  the  laurel  wood  tie  in  place.  The 
UP's  track  layers  would  set  one  rail  and 
the  CP's  Chinese  the  other. 

At  12:27  p.m.,  the  telegraph  keys 
clattered,  "Almost  ready  .  .  .  Hats  off' .  .  . 
Prayer  is  being  offered."  And  then,  two 
minutes  later,  "We  have  got  done  pray- 
ing. The  spike  is  about  to  be  presented." 

"We  understand,"  cut  in  Chicago's 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


HE'S  AVERAGING  $20,000 
WORKING  6  MONTHS  A  YEAR 


if  No  College  ^  No  Experience  ^  No  Selling 


Joe  Miller  of  Duncan,  Oklahoma,  stepped  out  of  a  dead- 
end, low-pay  job  and  made  $14,768.72  his  first  year  in 
Accident  Investigation.  Now  he's  averaging  $20,000  working 
6  months  a  year! 

Joe  didn't  know  the  first  thing  about  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. He  had  no  college.  Yet,  he  started  his  fast  move  to 
big  money  with  one,  simple  act:  He  sent  away  for  a  free 
book  from  Universal  Schools — the  same  book  you  can  have 
just  by  mailing  the  coupon  below. 

Joe  learned  that  Accident  Investigation  is  part  of  the 
world's  biggest  business.  That  more  trained  men  are  urgently 
needed  now — eversrwhere — to  investigate  and  pay  out  claims 
for  millions  of  accidents  and  losses. 

Free  Book  Tells  The  Whole,  Exciting  Story 

But,  most  important,  Joe  Miller  learnt  how  to  train 
for  this  fantastic  business  just  by  reading  lessons-by-mail 
in  his  own  home  in  spare  time.  Universal  Schools  of  Dallas 
has  trained  and  placed  more  men  in  the  booming  Accident 
Investigation  field  than  any  other  organization. 

Today  Joe  Miller  is  a  specialist  investigating  storm  dam- 
age. His  unusual  income  is  far  above  typical  earnings. 


This  is  Joe  Miller.  He's  averaging  $20,000  a  year 
now  because  he  sent  for  Universai's  Free  Book  of 
facts  on  Accident  Investigation.    Get  your  copy 
now.  Mail  the  coupon  today.   Universal  is 
approved  for  Veterans'  Training. 


UNIVERSAL  SCHOOLS,  DEPT.  AL-8 
6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas.  Texas  75205 

Please  rush  FREE  BOOK  on  opportunities  in  Accident 
Investigation.  I  will  have  no  obligation  and  no  salesman 
will  call  on  me. 


Name 


But  get  the  whole  story.  Send  now  for  your  copy  of  the  i 
free  book  that  put  Joe  Miller  on  the  road  to  big  money.  • 
Learn  how  you  can  start,  too.  No  obligation.  No  salesman  '  Address 
will  call.  Just  mail  the  coupon  or  write  to  Universal  Schools, 
6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas,  Texas  75205. 


I 

I  City 


State 


Zip 
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telegrapher,  impatiently.  '"All  are  ready 
in  the  east." 

Harkness  handed  Stanford  the  gold 
spike.  Accepting  it.  Stanford  said,  "The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  three  tracks 
will  be  found  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  commerce  and  travel  which  will  seek 
a  transit  across  the  continent." 

The  Hon.  F.  A.  Tritle,  soon  to  become 
governor  of  Nevada,  then  presented  Du- 
rant  with  a  silver  spike  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  territory,  and  said,  "To 
the  iron  of  the  east  and  the  gold  of  the 
west,  Nevada  adds  her  link  of  silver  to 
span  the  continent  and  wed  the  oceans." 

A.  P.  K.  Safford,  Governor  of  Arizona 
Territory,  presented  a  spike  made  of  iron, 
silver  and  gold  alloy.  "Ribbed  with  iron," 
he  said,  "clad  in  silver  and  crowned  in 
gold,  Arizona  presents  her  offering  to 
the  enterprise  that  has  banded  the  con- 
tinent and  directed  the  pathway  to  com- 
merce." 


"Can't  you  ever  say  NO?" 

THE  AMERIC.\N  I.F.GION  MAGAZINE 

Stanford  set  the  gold  spike  in  a  hole 
in  the  laurelwood  tie.  Glancing  at  the 
telegraphers,  he  received  nods  and 
gently  tapped  his  spike  three  times. 
"D-O-N-E!"  reverberated  through  the 
wires  of  the  nation  as  Durant  sent  his 
spike  home  and  the  21st  Infantry  Band 
struck  up  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

Whistles  of  the  Jupiter  and  Engine  1 1 9 
hooted.  The  crowd  cheered.  Durant  and 
Stanford  shook  hands.  "There  is  hence- 
forth," said  Stanford,  "but  one  Pacific 
Railroad  of  the  United  States." 

In  Washington,  a  magnetic  ball 
mounted  atop  the  Capitol  dome  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  three  telegraphed  taps  and 
set  off  the  clanging  announcement  that 
the  East  and  West  were  now  united. 
(Technically,  there  was  still  a  gap  in  the 
transcontinental  railroad.  Not  until  three 


years  later  would  a  bridge  be  built  across 
the  Missouri  between  Omaha  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  to  form  a  true  transcontinental 
link.  In  1869,  however,  the  CP  extended 
its  line  from  Sacramento  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. ) 

Special  services  began  in  Old  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York.  A  seven-mile 
parade,  led  by  Vice  President  Schuyler 
Colfax,  started  down  Michigan  Avenue 
in  Chicago.  On  Lake  Michigan,  50  tug- 
boats hooted  as  they  escorted  the  parade. 
San  Francisco  fired  a  220-gun  salute  at 
Fort  Point  and  in  nearly  every  large  city 
of  America,  fire  bells  and  church  bells 
were  ringing. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  Jupiter  and 
Engine  I  19  chuffed  slowly  forward  until 
their  cowcatchers  nearly  touched.  Cham- 
pagne was  poured  over  them  as  the  cam- 
eraman captured  the  scene  for  posterity. 
The  precious  spikes  and  the  laurelwood 
tie  were  replaced  and  returned  to  Stan- 
ford's car  in  favor  of  standard  track- 
building  materials. 

When  the  CP  became  part  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  1884,  the 
laurel  tie  was  put  on  display  in  the  SP's 
San  Francisco  headquarters.  The  tie  was 
destroyed  in  the  earthquake  and  fire  of 
1906.  The  gold  spike  and  the  Nevada 
spike  are  in  the  Stanford  Museum,  Palo 
Alto,  together  with  the  silver  sledgeham- 
mer. 

Exactly  what  the  CP  and  the  UP  cost 
and  how  much  profit  was  made  by  their 


builders  will  probably  never  be  known. 
A  Senate  investigating  committee  was 
critical  of  the  haphazard  bookkeeping 
methods  of  both  organizations.  Many  be- 
lieve that  the  Credit  Mobilier  combine 
made  perhaps  more  than  $16,500,000 
profit.  Economist  Robert  W.  Fogel,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  the  subject,  said  $11,100,000  would 
have  been  a  "reasonable  profit." 

ON  THE  other  hand,  a  Congressional 
committee,  looking  into  the  value 
of  the  land  grants,  reported  in  1945  that 
"it  is  probable  the  railroads  have  con- 
tributed over  $900  million  in  payment  of 
the  lands  .  .  .  the  total  value  of  the  lands 
at  the  time  they  were  granted  was  not 
more  than  $126  million." 

In  1904,  a  portion  of  the  track  along 
which  the  gold  spike  was  laid  became  a 
branch  line,  upon  completion  of  a  trestle 
and  fill  across  Great  Salt  Lake  which 
shortened  the  transcontinental  line  by  45 
miles.  On  Sept.  8,  1942,  the  branch  line 
was  torn  up  and  scrapped.  Only  an 
obelisk  monument  marks  the  spot- where 
the  gold  spike  was  placed. 

The  U.S.  Interior  Department  plans 
to  replace  the  monument  and  to  build  a 
public  park  and  museum  along  a  restored 
section  of  the  original  right-of-way  at 
Promontory.  Locomotives  representative 
of  the  Jupiter  and  No.  1 19  may  be  added 
to  the  display  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
completed  in  time  for  1969's  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  gold  spike  ceremony 
at  Promontory.  the  end 


THE  LONG  STRUGGLE  ON  CYPRUS 

 (Continued  from  page  28)  


On  Feb.  10,  1959,  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  premiers  met  in  Zurich  and  an- 
nounced agreement  on  the  destiny  of 
Cyprus.  A  few  days  later,  the  pact  was 
signed  in  London  by  Makarios  and  Brit- 
ain's Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan. 
The  news  caused  rejoicing  in  the  Greek 
quarter  of  Nicosia  and  confusion  among 
the  Turks,  who  were  still  parading  the 
streets  of  the  capital  with  placards  call- 
ing for  partition  or  death. 

When  they  had  time  to  study  the 
small  print  in  the  agreement,  however, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Greek  Cypriots 
dimmed.  To  begin  with,  it  left  the  Brit- 
ish a  military  toehold  in  the  form  of  a 
garrison  and  bases.  Worse  still,  it  gave 
the  Turkish  Cypriot  minority  rights  all 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

In  the  public  services,  for  instance, 
30%  of  the  posts  were  reserved  for  the 
Turks  and  40%  of  the  places  in  the  army. 
Turkish  Cypriots  were  given  virtual  veto 
power  over  most  legislation  either 
through  the  eight  Turkish  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Turkish  Vice  President,  Fazil  Kutchuk. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  the 


whole  setup  was  placed  under  the  guar- 
antee of  Greece,  Turkey  and  Britain. 
Cyprus  thus  became  the  only  independ- 
ent state  in  the  Free  World  whose  affairs 
were  subject  to  legal  intervention  by 
three  foreign  powers. 

As  the  protests  began  to  mount,  Ma- 
karios clamed  he  had  signed  the  pact 
under  virtual  duress  to  avert  civil  war. 
In  1963,  he  submitted  13  points  for  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Kutchuk.  But  before  the  Turkish 
Cypriots  had  a  chance  to  air  their  views, 
there  was  a  resounding  turndown  from 
Ankara. 

On  this  explosive  note,  a  minor  inci- 
dent between  a  Greek  Cypriot  patrol  and 
a  group  of  Turkish  Cypriots  flared  into 
a  shooting  and  escalated  swiftly  into 
bloody  warfare  between  the  two  fac- 
tions. As  the  fighting  spread,  Supersabre 
jets  of  the  Turkish  Air  Force  screamed 
over  Nicosia,  terrifying  the  populace  and 
sparking  rumors  that  Turkey  was  pre- 
paring to  invade. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  British  diplomats 
hastened  to  the  presidential  palace  and 
roused  Makarios  from  his  bed  to  warn 
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him  that  R.A.F.  planes  had  sighted  the 
Turkish  fleet  steaming  toward  Cyprus. 
If  it  stayed  on  course,  it  would  reach  the 
coast  within  a  few  hours.  Word  also  ar- 
rived that  the  defense  chiefs  in  Athens 
had  placed  the  Greek  military  on  a  four- 
hour  alert. 

Alarmed,  Makarios  agreed  to  a  plan 
to  let  a  stopgap  force  composed  of 
troops  from  the  British,  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish armies  move  into  the  island  under 
British  command.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  moved  into  the  inflamed 
area,  spearheaded  by  the  giant  aircraft 
carrier  Enterprise. 

Britain  proposed,  with  U.S.  support, 
sending  in  a  NATO  force  to  keep  order 
on  Cyprus.  But  Makarios,  whose  alarm 
had  somewhat  subsided  by  this  time,  said 
he  would  prefer  putting  the  question  be- 
fore the  United  Nations,  a  predictable 
move,  since  he  could  count  on  support 
there  from  the  Communist  and  Asian- 
African  blocs. 

It  was  apparent  by  this  time  that 
Makarios  saw  the  future  of  Cyprus  as 
a  key  element  in  the  "third  world"  of  so- 
called  nonaligned  nations  instead  of  with 
NATO.  He  was  naturally  encouraged  in 
this  view  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Presi- 
dent Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt. 

U.S.  Under  Sec'y  of  State  George  Ball 
was  sent  to  Nicosia  to  try  to  reason  with 
Makarios  and  spent  three  days  in  futile 
argument.  At  the  end  of  each  bargaining 
session,  Makarios  repeated  that  the  is- 
sue should  go  before  the  UN. 

MEANWHILE,  communal  fighting  was 
still  raging  and  critics  of  Makarios 
suggested  that  he  was  marking  time  until 
all  the  Turks  on  the  island  were  wiped 
out. 

Early  in  1964,  the  issue  finally  went 
before  the  UN  Security  Council,  and  a 
resolution  was  approved  calling  for  a 
6,000-man  UN  peace  force  with  the 
commander  to  be  chosen  by  Secretary 
General  U  Thant. 

The  force  received  its  baptism  of  fire 
five  months  later,  when  Greek  Cypriots 
launched  all-out  attacks  against  a  num- 
ber of  Turkish  Cypriot  villages.  This 
time  Turkey  was  ready.  Its  jets  pounded 
Greek  Cypriot  communities  along  the 
northwest  coast  of  Cyprus,  causing 
scores  of  casualties.  It  looked  as  if  a 
head-on  collision  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  could  not  be  averted.  But  a 
threat  from  Washington  to  cut  oft  mas- 
sive U.S.  military  aid  to  Turkey  gave 
Ankara  second  thoughts.  Resigned  but 
embittered,  Turkey  backed  ofi". 

The  next  three  years  were  trying  ones 
for  the  island's  Turkish  community.  Out- 
matched and  outnumbered,  they  with- 
drew into  separate  ghettos  where  they 
lived  under  virtual  siege. 

Sustained  by  a  $  1 0-million-a-year  dole 
from  Ankara,  the  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munities were  jammed  with  unemployed 


and  enjoyed  little  of  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  island. 

Under  surveillance  of  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riot National  Guard,  whose  10,000  men 
were  augmented  by  troops  of  the  Greek 
regular  army  in  excess  of  the  ceiling 
stipulated  by  the  1959  pact,  the  Turkish 
enclaves  were  denied  "strategic  goods" 
by  the  government  of  Makarios.  That 
included  such  items  as  gasoline  and 
building  supplies.  On  occasions,  the  en- 
claves were  cut  off  from  food  and  water. 

In  such  a  state,  the  Turkish  Cypriots 
stood  firm  on  their  demand  for  perman- 
ent enclaves  with  their  own  government 
and  warned  of  the  day  when  the  Turkish 
military  would  swarm  over  the  island 
killing  every  Greek  Cypriot  in  sight. 

LAST  fall,  Grivas,  who  had  been  ele- 
I  vated  from  guerrilla  chief  to  com- 
mand of  the  Greek  Cypriot  army,  acted 
against  the  wishes  of  Makarios  and  sent 
two  armored  columns  probing  into  a  pair 
of  Turkish  Cypriot  villages.  Before  the 
shooting  stopped,  28  Cypriots  lay  dead 
on  both  sides  and  Greece  and  Turkey 
both  began  mobilizing  again. 

In  Greece,  airports  and  military  in- 
stallations were  placed  under  a  wartime 
blackout.  In  Nicosia,  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriots  piled  new  sandbags  atop  their 
respective  fortifications  on  both  sides  of 
the  "Green  Line"  between  their  zones, 
while  the  UN  established  a  no-man's 
land  separating  the  two  factions. 

In  Turkey,  naval  crews  began  board- 
ing a  flotilla  of  destroyers.  Ankara  had 
bowed  to  western  pressure  in  1964,  but 
this  time  it  was  convinced  it  held  all  the 
high  cards.  Aside  from  overwhelming 
military  superiority,  Turkey  had  a  rela- 
tively stable  government  while  Greece 
was  chafing  under  a  new  dictatorship, 
whose  future  was  still  uncertain.  Young 
elements  in  the  Turkish  army  clamored 
for  a  "final  solution"  of  the  Cyprus  ques- 
tion. 

In  blunt  language,  Ankara  laid  down 
terms  for  Greece  to  accede  to  if  she 
wished  to  avoid  war: 

Removal  of  Grivas  from  his  island 
command. 

Return  of  arms  seized  from  Turkish 
Cypriots  after  the  latest  fighting. 

Payment  of  compensation  for  25 
Turkish  Cypriots  killed  in  the  clash. 

Withdrawal  of  about  10,000  Greek 
troops  stationed  illegally  on  Cyprus. 

The  first  point  posed  no  problem.  The 
Greeks,  as  disenchanted  with  Grivas  as 
Makarios  was,  had  recalled  him  to 
Athens.  But  Greece  angrily  rejected  the 
other  demands. 

President  Johnson  sent  Vance  to  try 
to  put  out  the  fire,  while  NATO  Secre- 
tary General  Manlio  Brosio  hastened 
from  Brussels  to  the  scene,  and  U  Thant 
dispatched  UN  Under  Sec'y  Jose  Rolz- 
Bennett. 

{Continued  on  page  50) 


Your  group  can  earn  money  fast  with  these  unique 
candles.  The  graceful  design  and  colorful  glow 
of  Regal  Candles  lend  a  warm  highlight  to  man- 
tel, buffet,  or  dining  table  —  brighten  any  drab 
corner.  "Outdoorsy"  pine  or  bayberry  fragrance 
freshens  room  air.  Sells  for  only  $1.25  each. 


"I  personally  guarantee  that  your 
organization  will  raise  the  sums 
shown  below  or  I  will  make  up 
the  difference  between  your  cost 
and  your  guaranteed  profit." 

Abigail  Martin 
Fund-Raising  Advisor 


Order  1  Kit  For  Each  Active  Member 
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Folks  love  these  Brandy-Glass  Candles!  Burns  15 
hours  .  .  .  freshly  scented  .  .  .  individually  gift- 
boxed  .  .  .  beautiful  colors  .  .  .  reusable  glasses. 

NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES! 

Many  groups  earn  over  $2,000  in  just  one  week. 
No  Risk— 30  Days  Credit— Shipped  Prepaid 

6  shipping  centers:  Cal.,  Mo.,  Pa.,  Mich.,  Tenn.,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  —  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


To:  Abigail  Martin 
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Do  not  use  P.O.  Box  or  RFD.  Trucit  deliveries 

8  AM  to  4  PM.  Business  address  preferred. 

I — |Checl(  box  for  FREE  CANDLE!  (Subject  to  our 
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We  agree  to  pay  within  30  days,  at  $9.60  per  l(it  for 
15  kits  or  more  —  at  $10.20  per  kit  for  5  to  14  kits 
—  or  at  $10.80  per  kit  for  1  to  4  kits. 
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With  surprising  compliance.  Turkey 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  Vance's  efforts 
and  the  military  junta  in  Athens  finally 
gave  its  reluctant  approval  to  Turkish 
demands.  But  the  sticking  point  was 
Makarios.  He  finally  came  around  after 
dropping  a  few  broad  hints  that  he  would 
press  for  a  new  constitution  for  the  is- 
land republic. 

Veteran  Cyprus  watchers  believe  that 
Makarios  no  longer  wants  Enosis  and 
that  he  actually  split  with  Grivas  over 
that  issue.  They  think  he  would  rather 
rule  an  independent  nation  than  serve 
under  Greek  rule. 

While  the  West  prevented  war  over 
Cyprus  on  its  own  terms  in  the  1967  go- 
around  on  Cyprus,  Western  diplomats 
in  the  Soviet  capital  say  the  outcome 
caused  satisfaction  in  Moscow.  Soviet 
policy  has  opposed  Cyprus  becoming 
united  with  Greece  or  falling  under 
Turkish  control.  It  holds  to  this  view 
because  of  the  NATO  affiliations  of  both 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  last  thing  the 
Kremlin  wants  is  inclusion  of  Cyprus  in 
the  Atlantic  alliance. 

The  Russians  have  also  wanted  local 
politics  to  play  themselves  out  in  Cyprus 


in  hopes  that  the  island's  Communist 
Party,  which  now  boasts  10,000  mem- 
bers, or  more,  would  emerge  in  a  domi- 
nating position. 

Withdrawal  of  Greek  troops  was  also 
said  to  have  pleased  the  Russians. 
Greece  has  had  a  strongly  anti-Commu- 
nist influence  in  Cyprus,  but  with  the 
pullout  of  thousands  of  Greek  troops, 
this  influence  is  apt  to  diminish. 

If  the  crisis  seemed  to  have  subsided 
in  the  first  half  of  1968,  Cyprus  still  re- 
mains a  danger  point  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  area.  The  Soviets  are 
once  again  arming  the  Arab  states,  and 
any  prolonged  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  could  leave  Israel  so  isolated  as 
to  offer  fresh  temptation  to  the  Arabs. 

Adding  to  the  peril  is  the  withdrawal 
of  Britain  from  Aden,  leaving  that  stra- 
tegic area  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea 
to  an  uncertain  future. 

Russian  warships,  including  guided 
missile  cruisers  and  submarines,  range 
through  Mediterranean  waters  these 
days.  Where  the  Soviets  had  only  half  a 
dozen  ships  a  year  ago,  they  now  have 
46,  almost  as  many  as  the  50-vessel  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet. 


"Slow  down  so  I  can  blink 
my  eyes  once  in  a  while." 
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In  1958,  a  relatively  minor  threat  to 
the  security  of  Lebanon  caused  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  rush  troops  to  Leba- 
nese shores.  Today,  experts  say,  the  peril 
is  far  greater  in  the  area.  Nobody  knows 
when  Cyprus  will  explode  again,  or  what 
plans  Russia  has  to  exploit  the  tension 
there  in  her  long-range  bid  to  rule  the 
Mediterranean.  the  end 


WILL  THE  TAPE  RECORDER  REVOLUTIONIZE  THE  SCHOOLS? 

 (Continued  from  page  12)  


ernment  or  otherwise,  had  failed  there. 
The  Mind  course  went  over  with  a  bang 
and  "graduated"  its  first  114th  St.  class 
this  June.  The  students  were  mainly  Ne- 
gro dropouts,  with  little  record  of  steady 
jobs.  Adams  ribbed  Continental  Can  for 
"stealing  his  students"  when  the  firm 
found  that  some  of  them  had  become 
hirable  and  gave  them  jobs  before  they'd 
finished  the  course.  The  N.Y.  Police  De- 
partment hired  away  a  student  or  two, 
also.  Some  had  been  jobless  two  and  three 
years.  Forty-six  of  some  of  the  toughest 
cases  for  any  teacher  graduated.  John 
Coleman,  who  ran  the  show,  said  their 
school  work  was  excellent  and  their 
change  in  attitude  was  "fantastic." 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING  phony,  cven  if 
not  intentionally  so,  in  many  efforts 
to  help  the  illiterate  poor.  Those  who  are 
working  at  it  may  be  so  enthused  by  the 
feeling  of  "doing  good"  that  their  heads 
are  in  the  clouds.  Some  of  the  hardest 
workers  also  seek  headlines  or  TV  at- 
tention— and  many  get  it.  Their  uncon- 
scious or  conscious  desire  for  personal 
credit  or  publicity  shows  through.  Others 
are  out  to  prove  theories  of  their  own 
that  may  be  wrong,  however  passionately 
they  believe  in  them.  There  is  a  drive 
for  credit-seeking,  and  some  jealousy, 
among  the  "uplift"  workers  and  agen- 
cies. The  pressures  are  so  great  to  up- 
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grade  the  poor,  black  and  white,  that 
political  motives  shape  many  of  the 
efforts.  Some  people  are  even  happy  with 
the  mess.  They  see  a  heroic  role  in  it  as 
their  key  to  heaven.  Programs  for  the 
poor  and  illiterate  get  twisted  out  of 
shape,  or  the  target  isn't  even  clearly 
seen,  in  the  drive  to  make  political  cap- 
ital or  satisfy  ambition  or  criticism.  AW 
such  side  motives  of  would-be  Samari- 
tans tend  to  detour  the  main  effort  to 
clean  up  the  poverty-slum  mess. 

Adams  shares  with  industry  and  the 
poor  themselves  a  desire  for  one  thing 
only — results  that  will  mutually  profit 
them  all.  JJis  courses  are  based  less  on 
theories  than  on  workability.  Mainly  they 
came  from  trying  likely  ideas  to  see  what 
would  and  would  not  work.  Though  they 
are  shot  through  with  common  sense, 
there  are  few  "principles"  that  Adams 
himself  will  say  his  courses  are  based  on. 
He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the 
N.A.M.  paying  thousands  of  N.A.M. 
dollars  to  outside  consultants,  only  to  re- 
ject many  "principles"  and  most  existing 
programs  because  they  failed  the  one 
test:  "Does  it  work?" 

When  a  Mind  project  moves  into  a 
tough  block  such  as  the  1 14th  St.  one, 
the  hard-boiled  and  suspicious  people 
there  sense  instinctively  that  Mind  is 
aimed  at  results  for  them,  because  it  is. 
There,  the  same  instinct  led  them  to 


sense  that  earlier  projects  didn't  get  right 
at  what  they  needed.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental reason  why  residents  of  a  tough 
Harlem  block  that  had  run  everything 
else  out,  turned  about  and  patiently  and 
toilfully  went  back  to  school  in  the 
Urban  League's  basement  when  Mind 
walked  in.  Mind  is  all  guts,  and  what  a 
thing  really  is  shows  through. 

THIS  WRITER  RECENTLY  met  Alviu  W. 
Bush  and  Mrs.  Irma  Craft  on  an  in- 
spection tour  of  Mind's  Greenwich  head- 
quarters. Bush  is  the  hard-bitten  Negro 
president  of  Detroit's  Career  Develop- 
ment Center,  and  Mrs.  Craft  is  its  some- 
what outgoing  executive  secretary.  In 
Detroit,  the  Center's  work  is  to  step  up 
the  training  of  the  poor  by  industry,  for 
better  jobs. 

Bush  spoke  five  telling  words  to  us 
after  a  "hello."  We  asked,  "Do  you  use 
Mind  in  Detroit?" 
"Yes." 

"How  does  it  work?" 

"They  get  the  jobs." 

That's  the  guts  answer. 

Any  reader  who  is  by  now  impatient 
to  know  what  on  earth  is  on  the  Mind 
tapes  and  in  its  texts,  or  to  know  if  it 
might  be  extended  throughout  the 
schools  and  colleges,  can  get  no  fast  an- 
swer. The  distinctions  between  Mind 
and   many   another  teaching  method 
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might  seem  to  lie  in  thousands  of  item- 
by-item  distinctions  between  what  to 
keep  and  what  to  throw  out,  between 
what  to  emphasize  and  what  to  de- 
emphasize.  But  it  isn't  that  compHcated. 

Anyone  who  examines  Adams'  tapes 
and  texts  and  who  has  a  teachers  college 
degree  (as  this  writer  has)  easily  puts  his 
finger  on  a  basic  difference  between 
Mind  courses  and  professional  educa- 
tion. And  from  that,  the  thousands  of 
differences  in  detail  flow. 

Adams  based  his  programs  on  the  use 
of  tape.  It's  as  simple  and  as  profound 
as  that. 

Ever  since  movies  and  the  phono- 
graph came  in,  professional  education 
has  used  new  gimmicks  as  "aids."  When 
radio,  TV,  computers,  tape  recorders 
and  microfilm  arrived,  they  too  were 
used  here  and  there  in  schools,  and  they 
too  were  called  "aids."  The  total  phrase 
for  gadgetry  in  schools  has  always  been 
"audio  visual  aids." 

No  general  educational  system  so 
much  as  thought  of  building  a  teaching 
system  around  the  unique  teaching  prop- 
erties of  new  inventions,  though  some 
commercial  language  teaching  firms  did 


iuquiRY 


"Hey,  Charlie — it's  finally  happened! 
The  guy  here  says  his  name  Is  Mr. 
Occupant!" 
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just  that  with  the  phonograph.  Lingua- 
phone,  Cortina  and  others  all  used  the 
phonograph  well  for  self-teaching. 

The  school  systems  piled  new  gadgetry 
on  top  of  an  existing  system  that  had  not 
been  designed  for  the  "aids,"  and  would 
not  yield  any  basic  part  of  the  system 
to  accommodate  values  in  electronic 
tools.  The  school  systems  could  take  the 
"aids"  or  leave  them  alone.  They  made 
little  or  no  dent  in  the  general  beliefs, 
practices  and  customs  of  the  traditional 
schools. 


We  all  resist  change,  and  sometimes 
it  is  all  but  impossible  for  an  established 
institution  to  change  except  from  outside 
pressure.  All  institutional  systems  are 
prone  to  inertia  that's  more  powerful 
than  the  people  in  them.  The  schools 
could  hardly  tear  themselves  apart.  Their 
present  methods  and  values  are  part  of 
a  huge  bureaucracy,  incorporated  in  the 
body  of  state  and  local  law,  drilled  from 
their  youth  into  school  authorities,  and 
made  sacred  by  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental teachings  of  teachers  colleges. 

Consider  only  the  simple  fact  that  one 
with  no  education  beyond  high  school 
can  successfully  run  a  Mind  class,  while 
it  is  against  the  law  in  most,  if  not  all, 
states  for  such  a  person  to  teach  in  pub- 
lic schools.  Other  features  of  Mind  also 
run  head-on  against  schooling  tradition. 
While  the  schools  may  experiment  with 
such  features,  it  would  take  a  revolution 
to  see  any  fundamental  changes  become 
standard  practice.  In  such  a  revolution, 
academic  blood  would  figuratively  be 
shed. 

THE  TAPES  ARE  the  guts  of  a  Mind 
course,  along  with  the  programmed 
texts  that  are  read  and  marked  up  while 
the  student  wears  his  headphones.  They 
are  not  "aids."  Take  them  away  and 
there's  no  course. 

Some  advantages  of  fully  exploiting 
tapes  are  immediately  apparent,  though 
there  are  more  that  are  subtle.  A  tape 
can  be  remade,  edited,  spliced  and  re- 
made again.  It  can  be  tested  on  students 
to  capitalize  on  what  works  best,  and 
repair  what  works  least. 

A  board  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
people  in  the  world  can  construct  a  tape 
course  to  the  last  detail  until  it  is  nearly 
perfect.  It  can  then  be  duplicated  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  theoretically 
be  made  available  to  anyone,  anywhere. 
Everything  can  be  controlled,  right  down 
to  the  voice  on  the  tape  that  seems  to 
get  the  best  results. 

The  same  subject  can  be  put  on  tape 
at  a  fast  pace  for  bright  students  and  a 
slow  pace  for  slow  students.  Or,  working 
from  the  same  tape,  a  slow  student  can 
replay  it  as  he  needs  to,  while  a  fast  one 
can  sail  on.  They  can  both  put  in  60  min- 
utes of  learning  during  the  same  hour  in 
the  same  classroom,  each  in  his  own 
way,  without  interfering  with  each  other. 
Twelve  or  20  students  in  a  room  can  be 
listening  to  different  parts  of  a  lesson  at 
the  same  time. 

The  teacher  can  go  to  help  a  slower 
student  without  making  the  others  mark 
time  and  perhaps  get  into  mischief.  They 
don't  need  the  teacher's  attention  to  get 
on  with  their  work  during  every  class- 
room minute.  Overcrowded  classrooms? 
On  the  tape  there  is  a  teacher  for  every 
student. 

Most  learning  comes  from  drill.  It  is 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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the  most  important  thing  for  the  learner. 
But  drill  is  the  most  tedious  (and  often 
an  impossible)  exercise  for  the  teacher 
to  administer  en  masse.  The  Mind  tapes 
are  drill,  drill,  drill.  The  teacher  is  en- 
tirely freed  from  drilling,  while  her 
whole  class  gets  all  the  drill  it  can  take. 
She  is  freed,  if  she  has  gifts,  to  use  her 
outstanding  talents  to  help  those  who 
most  need  help,  while  the  others  forge 
right  ahead. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  a  usual  class- 
room to  get  above  the  level  of  "the  right 
answer."  If  Susy  gives  the  right  answer, 
whether  she  took  ten  seconds  or  a  half 
minute,  Susy  is  A.  The  teacher  probably 
doesn't  live  who,  day  in  and  day  out,  can 
train  a  whole  class  to  step  up  the  speed 
of  giving  right  answers.  But  it  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Mind  courses  to  increase  the 
speed  of  correct  work  by  the  whole  class 
at  the  same  time. 

Not  long  ago  Adams  spoke  to  a  group 
of  Connecticut  bankers.  He  let  them 
listen  to  an  early  Mind  arithmetic  lesson. 
It  seemed  absurd.  The  tape  gave  them 
such  problems  as  "add  7  and  2"  and  al- 
lowed ten  seconds  of  silence  to  write 
each  answer.  That  was  time  enough  to 
write  "9,"  wonder  what  you'd  have  for 
dinner  tonight  and,  perhaps,  toss  a  spit- 
ball.  Then  the  bankers  heard  an  ad- 
vanced lesson.  Each  of  a  long  list  of 
problems  had  seven  parts,  all  to  be  car- 
ried in  one's  head,  with  two  seconds  be- 
tween parts — and  write  nothing  except 
the  final  answer.  They  heard  dozens  of 
problems,  one  after  another,  of  this  sort: 
"Add  9  and  14,  subtract  8,  multiply  by 

8,  divide  by  6,  add  61  and  divide  by 

9.  "  The  bankers  admitted  that  they  got 
lost  (if  you  got  lost,  allowing  no  more 
than  two  seconds  between  steps,  the  an- 
swer to  this  is  9,  too). 

MIND  IS  TEACHING  illiterate  dropouts 
to  handle  such  problems  routinely 
during  a  160-hour  course  in  which  they 
also  are  mastering  the  use,  writing,  read- 
ing, pronunciation  and  spelling  of  the 
5,000  commonest  words  in  the  English 
language.  When  the  Connecticut  bankers 
realized  that,  they  knew  they  were  listen- 
ing to  a  revolution  in  teaching. 

They  stood  and  cheered  Adams  as  if 
he'd  scored  a  touchdown  for  Yale,  or  a 
home  run  for  the  Red  Sox. 

Mind  has  adopted  one  basic  principle 
of  traditional  education  to  a  fare-thee- 
well.  This  is  the  theory  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  people  learn  chiefly  by 
themselves.  Most  educators  are  a  little 
devious  about  admitting  this  but  they 
rely  on  it.  There  are  many  graduate 
courses  for  teachers  in  the  philosophy 
and  nature  of  education  that  go  into  deep 
study  of  how  people  learn.  Some  of  these 
teachers  college  courses  are  heavy  going. 
It  is  not  always  clear  to  a  student  teacher 


just  how  the  philosophy  can  be  applied 
in  the  classroom. 

No  matter.  It  is  almost  impossible 
actually  to  make  very  much  learning 
happen  in  a  usual  classroom.  This  is  not 
the  teacher's  fault.  The  idea  that  20  or 
30  people  are  all  going  to  learn  at  once 
from  one  person  at  anything  like  the  rate 
of  which  they  are  capable  is  so  false  that 
nobody  really  believes  it.  The  schools, 
after  having  the  children  committed  to 
them  en  masse  all  day,  must  send  them 
home  to  teach  themselves  at  night. 

Homework  is  the  base  of  most  educa- 


"I'd  like  to  save  a  trip  to  the  drugstore, 
Dear.  Would  you  fill  this  prescription  for 
me?" 
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tion  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  in- 
escapable truth  is  that  we  all  learn  by 
concentrated  study  and  attention  and  in 
no  other  way.  The  universal  reliance  on 
homework  illustrates  that  sufficient  con- 
centrated study  and  attention  is  next  to 
impossible  in  ordinary  classrooms. 

Without  homework,  our  schools  fail. 
And  if  Johnnie  doesn't  do  his  homework, 
they  flunk  him.  The  utter  dependence  of 
the  schools  on  homework  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  complete  chaos  in 
the  slum  schools.  Too  often  the  children 
do  not  have  homes  in  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  study  well,  or  at  all.  Since  the 
schools  really  depend  on  the  home  being 
a  school,  children  without  adequate 
homes  spend  years  in  school  learning  al- 
most nothing. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Adams 
refused  to  use  tapes  as  a  mere  "aid,"  but 
built  his  teaching  around  them. 

In  Mind  classes,  the  trainees  do  their 
homework  in  school.  The  tape-player 
makes  it  possible.  A  Mind  class  is,  more 


than  anything  else,  a  group  of  people 
doing  their  homework  in  an  assured  at- 
mosphere, with  instruction  in  their  ears 
to  move  them  along  and  human  help  at 
hand  when  needed,  while  nobody  sulTers 
for  want  of  attention  or  from  distraction. 
Since  the  schools  have  admitted,  de 
facto,  that  most  learning  actually  takes 
place  while  doing  homework  (and  they 
are  right)  the  center  of  the  Mind  "revo- 
lution" is  that  it  has  developed,  at  last, 
a  way  for  everyone  to  do  his  homework 
in  class.  Many  Mind  students,  excited 
by  their  sudden  leap  in  learning,  beg  for 
homework  in  their  enthusiasm.  But  they 
get  it  only  as  a  supplement. 

A  traditional  and  serious  objection  to 
taped  education  is  that  there's  a  lot  more 
to  school  than  ABC  and  1,  2,  3  or  even 
e=mc".  Social  attitudes,  learning  to  get 
along  with  others,  group  activities  are 
important.  No  machine  can  teach  them 
as  the  schools  do,  it  is  said. 

One  could  too  easily  say  "Oh  yeah?" 
It  was  college  students  who  recently 
wrecked  Columbia  University.  The 
rioters  and  looters  of  recent  /ears  all 
spent  time  in  our  school  systems.  Where 
did  they,  and  the  dope-consuming  hip- 
pies, get  their  attitudes? 

While  that's  a  good  question,  it  doesn't 
solve  anything  or  prove  that  en  masse 
the  schools  do  not  do  an  important  job 
in  social  education.  But  Adams  has  de- 
veloped, and  is  developing.  Mind  courses 
that  tackle  social  attitudes.  They  get  re- 
sults as  phenomenal  as  those  in  routine 
school  subjects. 

When  John  Coleman  said  that  the 
changes  in  attitudes  at  the  Continental 
Can  project  on  114th  St.  were  "fantas- 
tic," he  was  referring  to  the  work  of  spe- 
cific material  in  the  courses  to  improve 
the  social  attitudes  of  some  of  the  hard- 
est cases  any  school  system  ever  saw. 

Adams  is  now  developing  "social  sit- 
uation" TV  tapes  at  Mind,  Inc.,  for  an 
entirely  new  course  in  "human  relation- 
ships." It  will  include  some  of  the  most 
effective  and  arresting  video  tapes  you 
are  apt  to  see. 

His  TV  tapes  give  a  class  real  life  so- 
cial situations  in  the  raw,  presented  by 
actors  who  pull  no  punches.  One  tape  we 
saw  fired  realistic  abuse  right  at  the 
trainees.  It  was  calculated  to  anger  them. 
After  seeing  such  a  video  tape,  a  Mind 
class  will  vent  its  emotion  and  then  work 
out  together  the  most  sensible  approach 
for  the  trainees  to  take  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

Adams'  concept  of  "monitors"  as 
leaders,  not  teachers,  actually  advances 
the  role  of  the  school  as  a  center  of  social 
education.  Because  the  tape  takes  over 
most  of  the  drill  work,  the  monitor  can 
pay  much  more  attention  to  leadership 
and  guidance.  No  Mind  courses  are  de- 
signed at  present  for  one  person  to  take 
alone  (though  it  is  entirely  possible).  As 
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for  group  action  working  together,  a 
Mind  class  works  together  as  a  unit.  The 
faster  students  have  just  been  over  the 
ground  that  is  giving  the  slower  students 
trouble.  It  is  par  for  the  course  for  them 
to  pause  and  help  the  slower  students 
past  their  rough  spots.  Only  if  this  fails 
does  the  monitor  step  in.  The  courses  are 
designed  with  periods  for  mutual  help. 

The  Mind  courses  recognize  what 
every  teacher  and  anyone  who  ever  went 
to  school  recognizes.  Public  education 
is  full  of  non-teaching  pressures  that 
force  anxieties  on  students  and  interfere 
with  their  learning.  Homework  is  one. 
How  did  you  feel  when  you  went  to 
class  with  your  assignment  unfinished? 
Grades  are  another.  They  exert  an  arti- 
ficial pressure  that  creates  anxiety  in  stu- 
dents without  teaching  them  anything. 

No  grades  are  necessary  in  Mind 
courses.  Every  student  knows  at  all  times 
just  how  far  he  has  moved  along.  He 
can  run  his  tape  backward  and  forward 
to  what  he  knows  and  what  he  doesn't 
know.  Being  needless  and  harmful,  there 
are  no  grades  in  Mind  courses,  and  none 
of  the  resultant  anxieties  that  go  with 
them.  The  courses  are  all  achievement 
and  challenge.  They  produce  confidence 
and  ambition. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  TESTS  are  trcmcu- 
dous  aids  to  learning  //  the  student 
can  mark  his  own  paper.  We  probably 
learn  nothing  quite  so  well  as  that  which 
we  have  gotten  wrong  and  then  cor- 
rected. How  old  the  saying:  "We  learn 
from  our  mistakes"! 

In  the  traditional  schools,  where  the 
grade  is  all,  the  teachers  (who  have  noth- 
ing to  learn  thereby)  most  often  read  and 
grade  the  test  papers.  That  is  a  moun- 
tain of  labor  that  is  the  curse  of  most 
teachers'  lives  and  helps  nobody.  Their 
students  learn  a  few  days  later  that  they 
passed  or  failed. 

Mind  is  full  of  tests.  In  its  basic  edu- 
cation courses,  questions  fired  by  tape 
are  answered  by  students  in  their  work- 
books. At  the  end  of  a  test  a  student  may 
pull  a  plastic  sheet  from  the  back  of  his 
book,  lay  it  over  his  test  answers  and 
see  immediately  which  he  got  wrong. 

His  next  job  is  to  backtrack  in  book 
or  on  tape  to  find  the  right  answers.  For 
review,  he  may  do  the  whole  test  over, 
and  see  if  he  can  get  it  all  right  as  a  re- 
sult of  correcting  his  test.  After  a  test,  a 
student  who  had  trouble  with  certain 
questions  might  tell  the  others,  "I  got 
number  12  wrong,  and  for  the  life  of  me 
couldn't  backtrack  to  the  right  answer." 
The  other  members  of  the  class  will  then 
help  him  get  it. 

Result:  Instead  of  a  poor  grade  a  few 
days  later,  a  student  who  does  poorly  in 
a  test  may  have  mastered  the  material 
before  the  test  hour  is  up.  Those  who  do 
well  reinforce  their  knowledge  by  im- 
mediately helping  the  others. 


A  common  objection  to  any  such  pro- 
gram as  Mind  is  that  similar  projects 
have  been  tried  for  years.  While  some- 
times they  have  been  effective,  they  have 
proved  "too  impractical"  to  become  the 
core  of  a  teaching  system. 

At  Stanford,  some  fantastic  experi- 
mental teaching  has  been  done  using 
computers  (some  with  video  screens) 
which  talk  to  the  students,  answer  their 
questions,  give  them  visual  problems  and 
respond  according  to  how  the  student 
answers. 

The  cost  of  such  equipment  is  a  bar- 
rier to  any  general  use  of  it,  no  matter 
how  effective  it  may  be  in  those  institu- 
tions that  can  afford  it. 

Adams  paid  as  much  attention  to  the 
economic  feasibility  of  putting  Mind  to 
broad  use  as  he  did  to  any  other  aspect 
of  it.  A  cardinal  rule  was  that  the  final 
product  had  to  be  within  the  cost  reach 
of  a  mass  of  users. 

When  college  courses  were  offered 
over  TV  in  New  York  some  years  ago, 
they  were  broadcast  at  such  a  ridicu- 
lously early  hour  of  the  morning  that  the 
conditions  of  the  test  virtually  doomed 
it  to  failure.  Similarly,  many  other  trials 
of  educational  gadgetry  have  suffered 
from  impracticality  that  was  needlessly 
imposed  on  them. 

Because  of  the  prejudice  against  "ma- 
chines replacing  teachers,"  many  pre- 
vious tests  of  gadgetry  may  have  had 
subconscious  test  conditions  and  need- 
less standards  imposed  on  them  to  make 
sure  that  however  good  they  were  as 
"aids"  they'd  never  prove  superior  to  the 
basic  existing  system. 

By  approaching  the  problem  within 
the  business  community,  which  looks 
more  to  results  than  anything  else, 
Adams  did  not  suffer  from  psychological 
deviltry  that  might  have  led  him  to  make 
sure  he  failed.  Whatever  the  reasons,  ev- 
ery test  of  Mind  to  date  has  proved  as 
practical  as  it  has  proved  effective. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  about  Mind 
that  cannot  be  applied  at  all  levels  of 
schooling,  given  the  time  and  will  to 
create  courses  in  anything  under  the  sun. 
Chemistry,  physics,  history  and  other 
classic  school  courses  offer  no  apparent 
obstacles  to  the  rapid  acceleration  of 
learning  via  sound  and  TV  tapes.  The 
peculiarities  of  each  subject  would  call 
for  intelligent  variations  in  the  use  of 
the  devices.  The  rapid  teaching  of  hun- 
dreds of  skills,  other  than  typing  and 
stenography,  would  seem  adaptable  to 
Adams'  methods. 

The  accent  so  far  has  been  on  grade 
school  subjects  and  on  secretarial  skills 
because  "Chuck"  Adams  (as  everyone 
at  Mind,  Inc.,  calls  him)  was  put  to  work 
by  the  N.A.M.  to  tackle  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  iUiteracy  and  joblessness  in  1964. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  many  corpora- 
tions had  decided  that  they  must  open 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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IN  just  five  weeks,  J. 
increased  his  chest  5",  B6 
biceps  2",  neck  1",  andi 
thighs  3".  He  is  nowl 
bursting  with  strength! 
and  vitality.  The  secret?! 
Amazing  Telepander- 
the  exciting  new  device! 
that  helps  you  build  al 
power-packed  body  in" 
5  minutes  a  day.  Results  are  many  times  faster 
than  conventional  ways,  because  it  combines 
both  Isometric  and  Isotonic  principles  of  body- 
building. Telepander  is  endorsed  by  doctors 
and  professional  athletes  throughout  the  world. 

Whether  you're  20,  40,  or  even  60 
years  old,  NOW  get  the  youth- 
ful physique  you  want.  Send  for 
FREE  20-page  illustrated  book- 
let. No  obligation.  No  one  will  call. 

r~MARGRACE  CORPORATION 

250  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
111TM-14C 

Rush  free  illustrated  booklet  that  shows  how  to 
build  powerful  muscles  in  5  minutes  a  day.  No 
obligation.  No  one  will  call. 
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Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So  :  N.Y.C.  10010 


HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 


IRRIGATE  •  DRAIN  •  SPRAY  •  CIRCULATE  •  All 

metal,  rust-proof  XB.  Stainless  shaft.  Use  'A  HP 
or  larger.  1  HP  for  up  to  5,200  GPH  60'  high 
or  3,000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I'/j"  inlet.  1" 
outlet.  For  belt  or  direct  drives.  $12.95 
Type  P  won't  rust  or  clog.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  in  use.  Up  to  2,400  GPH. 

1"  inlet.  Vi"  outlet  $8.95 

P'pd.  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO.  Box  S6.  Belle  Mead.  N.  J.  08502 


rin^GAME  SUPPLIES 


Automatic  Cardi,  Marker  Cardi,  Electric 
Blowerj,  Flcihboardj,  Throwowcy  Sheets  or 
Tickeli,  Cagei,  Balls,  Etc.  FREE  BULLETINS 
give  you  hundreds  of  ideal  for  SUCCESSFUL 
BINGO  PARTIES.  Write  TODAY... please  in- 
clude name  &  address  of  your  organization. 

The  "BINGO  KING  "  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  458     BOX  1178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO. 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Need  more  money?  Earn  $60-175 
a  week,  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
^     ingrubberstamps  for  offices,  fac- 
tories, individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects— ev- 
erywhere.  Right  in  your  own  com- 
]|  f  munity.  Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
m  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 
famish  everything  and  help  finance  you,  at 
lesB  than  bank  rates.  Write  for  free  facta. 
No  salesman  will  call. 

1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  R-8-J0,    Chicago  60626 


Stamp 
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schools  for  (a)  their  bottom  employees  if 
they  were  to  learn  enough  to  move  up, 
and  (b)  for  job  applicants,  particularly 
among  the  poor,  who  had  been  rejected 
for  jobs  by  the  thousands. 

Not  only  were  firms  under  outside 
pressure  to  give  jobs  to  the  illiterate 
poor,  but  they  needed  much  more  com- 
petent help.  Many  firms  were  recruiting 
far  afield  for  new  employees  who  were 
trainable  enough  to  move  with  increased 
technology.  Yet  they  were  rejecting  thou- 
sands at  their  doorstep  for  lack  of  mini- 
mum education.  You  can't  hire  a  man 
who  can't  read  a  sign,  "Danger,"  or 
"Keep  Out;"  nor  can  you  train  a  man 
to  move  with  the  technology  if  his  read- 
ing, word-understanding  and  arithmetic 
are  almost  nil. 

The  N.A.M.  picked  Adams  to  take  a 
shot  at  the  problem  on  short  acquaint- 
ance. Nobody  has  said  why  they  picked 
him,  but  his  background  suggests  it  was 
because  he  was: 

1 .  Unusually  intelligent  and  versatile. 

2.  An  obvious  radical  who  might 
come  up  with  something  new,  yet  living 
proof  that  a  radical  and  a  leftist  aren't 
the  same  thing. 

3.  A  young  man  with  a  remarkably 
broad  backround  for  one  then  still  in  his 
late  twenties. 


THE  ONLY  child  of  Charles  E.  Adams, 
Chuck  Adams  was  born  in  Wewoka. 
Okla.,  in  1936.  Both  his  parents  were 
teachers.  They  moved  about  to  many 
country  schools  in  Oklahoma  during 
Chuck's  childhood.  His  parents  then  got 
into  church  work  and  church  school 
work,  and,  along  the  way,  mission  work 
in  Nigeria.  Chuck  went  to  schools  in 
Oklahoma,  West  Virginia,  Missouri, 
Michigan  and  Colorado.  At  14  he  ran 
a  first-aid  dispensary  for  the  church  mis- 
sion in  Nigeria.  He  finally  graduated 
from  East  High  School  in  Denver.  He 
went  to  several  different  colleges  before 
and  after  a  hitch  in  the  Army  from  1959 
to  1962.  In  the  Army  he  learned  Russian 
(partly  on  tape)  and  served  as  a  sergeant 
in  Japan,  working  on  Russian  codes.  He 
got  a  degree,  after  his  hitch  was  up,  from 
the  University  of  Colorado,  majoring  in 
Central  European  and  Russian  affairs, 
with  credits  for  six  languages  under  his 
belt.  Going  through  college  he  earned 
his  way  singing,  playing  piano,  directing 
choirs,  running  school  buses,  building 
houses.  Finally,  with  friends,  he  pub- 
lished a  private  and  paying  college  news- 
paper that  had  editions  on  five  different 
college  campuses  in  Colorado.  He  mixed 
in  Republican  politics,  just  missed  the 
leadership  of  Colorado's  Young  Repub- 
licans, and  served  on  the  Republican 
team  that  sent  Peter  Dominick  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  John  Love  to  the  Colo- 
rado governorship  in  1962. 
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The  N.A.M.  got  to  know  him  when  he 
made  a  trip  East  seeking  national  adver- 
tising for  his  college  newspaper.  He  ra- 
diated the  attitude  of  an  intelligent,  im- 
patient young  American  who  believed 
in  our  "way  of  life,"  but  felt  we  were 
becoming  all  thumbs  and  needed  a  kick 
in  the  pants.  When  N.A.M.  decided  he 
was  the  sort  of  radical  they  wanted  to 
help  industry  take  a  crack  at  the  illiteracy 
problem,  he  was  in  business  exploring 
old  mines  in  New  Mexico  to  see  if  rising 
prices  of  precious  metals  might  justify 
reopening  some  of  them. 

He  toured  the  country  for  the  N.A.M. 
interviewing  manufacturers.  From  them 
he  got  the  same  story  of  the  "poverty, 
illiteracy,  job  problem."  At  the  N.A.M. 
he  hired  consultants,  looking  for  the  best 
ways  to  upgrade  the  illiterate,  but  found 
nothing  satisfactory. 

"But  it  was  great  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem in  industry,  instead  of  in  the  edu- 
cational system,"  he  says.  "There  was  no 
tradition  of  teaching  to  fetter  us,  while 
what  professional  education  had  to  offer 
suffered  from  the  fact  that  if  the  experts 
knew  the  answers  we  wouldn't  have  the 
problems." 


He  started  from  scratch  to  build  Mind, 
"spent  many  a  sleepless  night,"'  and 
created  it  out  of  common  sense  that  was 
tested  and  retested  and  reshaped  by  re- 
sults. Unemployed  dropouts  from  Har- 
lem were  recruited  to  test  various  ver- 
sions of  the  courses  as  they  were  de- 
veloped. Finally,  the  basic  program  went 
out  to  Corn  Products'  Argo  plant  for  an 
actual  test  in  industry,  with  the  phe- 
nomenal results  cited.  One  employee  im- 
mediately jumped  to  a  job  paying  $100 
a  month  more. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  results  of 
Adams'  courses  keep  pyramiding,  they 
will  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  revo- 
lution in  education  has  been  tailored  at 
last  out  of  the  recording  field.  The  suc- 
cessful use  of  Mind  by  industry  on  the 
schools'  worst  failures  may  break  down 
notions  that  are  working  poorly  in  the 
schools  faster  than  any  argument  or  con- 
troversy. Meanwhile,  one  commercial 
educator,  Learning  Foundations,  Inc., 
has  picked  up  Mind's  typing  course  and 
is  offering  it  for  student  fees  in  eight  cities 
from  Massachusetts  to  Utah.  More  may 
follow.  If  successes  in  private  ventures 
keep  proving  Mind  out,  their  impact 
may  indeed  provide  the  push  to  see  taped 
education  produce  a  revolution  in  the 

schools.  THE  END 
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according  to  Dr.  John  O.  Holloszy.  He 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  subject  while 
with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Fif- 
teen men.  aged  35  to  50,  were  con- 
ditioned for  six  months  with  running  and 
calisthenics,  starting  easily  and  stepping 
up  the  pace.  One  had  had  a  heart  attack, 
another  high  blood  pressure.  The  rest 
were  all  flabby.  All  were  able  to  run  a 
mile,  with  improved  times,  at  the  end. 
More  important,  each  had  lowered  his 
cholesterol  count  while  other  complex 
chemicals  known  as  triglycerides,  which 
some  doctors  consider  contributory  to 
arterial  disease,  were  also  diminished  in 
their  blood. 

Many  forms  of  arthritis  have  been 
eased,  even  ceased  all  pain,  following 
a  regimen  of  regular  exercise.  While  this 
is  not  true  of  all  forms  of  the  disease, 
there  are  many  examples  of  the  conquest 
of  some  forms  by  exercise.  Among  my 
personal  acquaintances,  a  former  track 
star  resumed  running,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  local  YMCA  director,  to  see  if  it 
would  relieve  his  severe  arthritis.  After 
a  year  he  felt  it  no  more.  Another  with 
traumatic  spinal  arthritis,  sacroiliac  dis- 
placement and  sciatica  was  told  by  his 
doctor  that  he  might  have  to  have  his 
spine  fused.  At  that  point  he  barely  had 
the  use  of  his  left  leg.  "First,  try  some 
regular,  rhythmic  exercise  with  which 
you  are  familiar  enough  so  that  you 
won't  hurt  yourself,"  recommended  the 
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doctor.  A  former  bowler,  the  patient 
took  up  bowling  again,  painfully  at  first. 
He's  still  at  it,  bowling  in  three  leagues 
with  a  180  average.  His  spine  hasn't  been 
fused  and,  now  near  60,  he  hasn't  felt 
a  back  pain,  he  says,  in  15  years. 

But  the  relationship  of  exercise  to  the 
health  of  one's  circulatory  system  is  the 
area  in  which  science  is  piling  up  the 
most  forceful  documentation  of  more 
ancient  common  sense. 

Everyone  always  knew  that  exercise 
would,  in  the  end,  put  you  in  good  physi- 
cal shape.  Yet  there  was  always  the  feel- 
ing that  once  you  had  become  a  heart 
victim,  should  you  lift  a  finger  someone 
should  rush  around  to  catch  you.  And 
there  were  always  doubters  of  the  long- 
term  value  of  being  in  good  physical 
shape.  "It's  OK  for  the  young,  but  not 
at  my  age"  has  a  familiar  ring. 

Back  in  1802,  Dr.  William  Heberdeen, 
of  London,  wrote  of  a  patient  with  an- 
gina pectoris  "who  set  himself  the  task 
of  sawing  wood  for  half  an  hour  every 
day  and  was  nearly  cured."  This  im- 
pressed some  but  far  from  all  doctors. 
More  than  100  years  later.  Sir  James 
Mackenzie,  often  called  "the  father  of 
modern  cardiology,"  began  to  have  an- 
gina attacks  in  1907,  when  in  his  early 
fifties.  The  next  year  they  were  more  se- 
vere. Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
invalidism  to  which  angina  victims  were 
then  so  often  relegated,  he  took  up  golf 


and  played  it  regularly.  He  continued 
his  profession  vigorously,  played  golf  un- 
til he  was  69,  and  passed  away  at  71,  in 
1924. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  similar 
stories  were  known  of  men  who  built 
themselves  into  long  and  vigorous  life, 
sometimes  from  invalidism,  by  strenu- 
ous living.  Most  of  them  did  it  on  their 
own  and  were  looked  upon  as  rugged 
individuals  of  exceptional  calibre  rather 
than  followers  of  good  sense.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  was  one  such,  emerging  from 
a  sickly  childhood  as  a  disciple  of  vigor. 
Bernarr  Macfadden  built  a  cult  of  physi- 
cal exercise  with  millions  of  followers. 
Others  looked  upon  him  as  some  sort  of 
oddball,  but  when  the  publisher  of  Physi- 
cal Culture  died  in  1955,  flexing  his  mus- 
cles almost  to  the  end  of  his  87  years, 
he  had  outlived  all  but  a  handful  of  his 
contemporaries. 

In  the  1930's,  Dr.  Tinsley  R.  Harrison, 
of  Dallas,  was  at  the  cardiac  clinic  of 
Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville. 
There  he  began  to  notice  that  heart  pa- 
tients who  were  unintentionally  forced 
to  be  up  and  about  had  an  edge  in  sur- 
vival, on  the  average,  over  those  who 
were  put  to  bed.  There  was  a  scarcity  of 
ward  beds  for  the  many  Negro  appli- 
cants. The  medical  staff  had  to  treat  all 
but  the  most  critical  Negro  heart-attack 
victims  as  ambulatory  visitors  to  the  out- 
patient department,  while  most  white 
patients  were  admitted  to  beds  in  the 
wards. 

After  several  years  had  elapsed.  Dr. 
Harrison  recalls,  "I  got  the  impression 
that  the  number  of  old  acquaintances 
was  greater  in  the  Negro  than  the  white 
group."  That  is  to  say,  they  were  still 
alive. 

The  Bowman-Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine, at  Wake  Forest  U.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  tested  the  idea  of  exercising  heart- 
damaged  rats  in  1942.  Some  were  put  in 
small  cages  where  their  movements  were 
so  confined  they  couldn't  turn  around, 
while  others  had  the  run  of  large  cages, 
and  wandered  about  them  at  will.  The 
death  rate  was  much  lower  among  those 
with  ample  movement. 

A  most  unusual  suicide  attempt  by  a 
New  York  State  journalist  says  some- 
thing along  the  same  lines,  though  it  is 
hardly  recommended.  After  a  series  of 
heart  attacks  the  journalist  became  de- 
spondent and  decided  to  kill  himself  by 
an  "easy"  method  that  nobody  would 
recognize  as  suicide.  After  a  light  sup- 
per, he  rather  guiltily  said  good-bye  to 
his  wife,  kissed  the  children  hastily  and 
told  them  he  was  going  for  a  walk.  In- 
stead, he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  until  he 
fell  from  exhaustion  and  pain.  But  he 
didn't  die.  He  crawled  home  and  tried 
the  same  thing  the  following  night.  Still 
he  survived.  After  the  first  week  he  no- 
ticed he  was  running  farther  and  faster. 
After  the  fourth  week  he  ran  for  a  half- 


hour  and  returned  home  at  a  brisk  trot. 
After  six  weeks  he  was  so  strong  and 
happy  that  he  decided  to  go  on  living 
— and  running. 

While  that  sort  of  thing  might  kill  the 
next  fellow  to  try  it,  there's  no  longer 
much  mystery  why  it  can  work  that  way. 

Getting  right  down  into  the  anatomy 
and  chemistry  of  it  all.  exercise  has  the 
following  effects  (every  one  of  which 
works  against  some  very  familiar  health 
villains  of  our  time) : 

1.  It  reduces  blood  pressure.  Blood 
pressure  may  even  go  down  during  exer- 
cise. 

2.  It  burns  fat.  Not  just  the  fat  you 
ate  this  morning,  but  any  that  got  stored 
up  in  layers  on  you  or,  worse  yet,  that 
started  lining  the  insides  of  your  blood 
vessels. 

3.  It  makes  you  breathe  deeply.  Shal- 
low breathing  is  one  of  the  curses  of  our 
inactive  lives  that  gets  the  lungs  in 
trouble. 

4.  It  promotes  circulation  of  the  blood 
to  every  blood-demanding  tissue.  In  a 
sedentary  life,  even  while  we  may  put 
on  layers  of  weight,  we  may  have  cells 
and  fibers  that  need  more  blood  to  feed 
them  than  gets  to  them.  These  cells  may 
be  deteriorating  due  to  starvation  even 
as  we  gain  total  mass. 

Exercise  also  promotes  circulation  of 
blood  to  the  heart,  while  coronary  at- 
tacks are  the  exact  opposite,  a  choking 
off  of  the  blood  the  heart  needs  to  fuel 
its  work. 

In  general,  new  medical  research  in- 
to the  details  of  the  functioning  of  the 
circulatory  system  keeps  reinforcing  all 
that  has  been  known  longer  or  believed. 
Exercise  sensibly  and  regularly  taken 
promotes  the  healthful  functioning  of 
the  system  in  all  aspects,  including  those 
most  prone  to  breakdown.  Studies  you 
probably  wouldn't  care  to  read  in  scien- 
tific detail  confirm  this  general  fact  for 
such  things  as: 

The  efficient  use  of  oxygen  by  the 
cells;  the  effectiveness  of  the  heart  as  a 
pump  and  the  lungs  as  an  aerator;  the 
feeding  of  the  cells  and  their  disposal  of 
wastes;  the  operation  of  the  arteries  and 
veins  as  a  living  "pipe  system." 

"The  most  critical  age  for  our  ar- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Sl'Xm"  LOANS! 


Now  you  may  get  the  money  you  need  .  .  .  i 
FAST!  Borrow  $100  to  $1,000  with  a  Money- 
By-Mail  "Secret  Loan"  from  Dial.  Absolute 
privacy.  No  co-signers  needed.  ABSOLUTELY 
NO  MORTGAGES  OF  ANY  KIND  REQUIRED. 
You  use  your  own  signature.  Pay  up  old 
bills  and  have  cash  left  over  out  of  every 
paycheck.  (Special:  Credit  life  insurance 
available,  at  nominal  cost).  Whatever  you 
need  money  for  .  .  .  get  it  FAST  .  .  .  and  in 
orivacy  by  Mail  from  Dial.  Write  today- 
No  Obligation. 

DIAL  FINANCE  CO..  Dept  H-092 
410  Kllpatrick  BlJg..  Omiln,  Nebr.  68182 

FdIAL  finance  CO.,  Dept.  H-092 
410  KllpaUick  Bldg., Omaha.  N«br. 68102 

[  Please  rush  FREE  Loan  Order  Blank. 

■  Name  

I  Address  


Pay  As  Little 
As  $5.00 
a  Month  . 


C»h    30  Monthly 
Ym  Get  Paymentt 

$104.65 

$5.00 

293.02 

14.00 

532.26 

25.00 

Cash    36  Monthly 
You  Get  Payments 

liiLHJ 

$33.00 

40.00 

NO  AGENT  I 
WILL  CALL  I 


I  City  StaU  Zip  Code  

I  Amtmnt  you  want  to  borrow 


g  bTa  TAX  CONSULTANT! 


Income  unlimited  in  ever  growing  profe.ssion.  Our 
students  are  earning  lucrative  fees  in  dignified  full 
or  part  time  home-office  business  preparing  income 
tax  retuins  during  busy  lax  sea.son.  Many  operate 
profitable  Ilusiness  Tax  Service  with  steady  monthly 
fees  of  $  lO-SoO.  No  bookkeeping  experience  neces- 
sary. We  train  you  at  home  and  help  you  start. 
Licensed  by  N.Y.  Education  Dep't.  No  agent  will  call. 
Write  for  free  literature.  Accredited  Member  National 
Home  Study  Council.   Veteran  Approved. 

NATIONAL  TAX  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
(Vlonsey  17TA,  N.  Y.  10952 


BASEMENT  TOILET 

FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank  ^^y, 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  . .  Mcpherson,  inc. 

BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


l  i  iiin  quickly  in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
for  a  bright  future  with  security  in  vital 
meat  business.  Big  pay,  full-time  jobs— 
HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  OF 
YOUR  OWN!  Time  payment  plan  avail- 
able.   Diploma   given.   Job   help.  Thou- 

  sands  of  successful  graduates.  OUR  45th 

YEAR!  Send  now  for  big  new  illustrated 
FREE  catalog.   No  obligation.   G.I.  Approved. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-99.  Toledo,  Ohio  43604 

SECRETS  ^'^i'iSSl''  MUSIC 

This  Money-Saving  Way  f~ 

YES!  Teach  your-  Pf¥fW, 
self  Piano,  Gul-  \\  \  \  n\ 
tar,  ANY  Instru-  Wfcj|\ 
ment— even  if  you 
don't  know  a  note  now!  Famous  proven  Course 
makes  it  easy  as  A-B-C.  Play  actual  pieces  right 
away.FREE  BOOKLET.  U.S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Studio  468,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  11050.  (Est. 
1898.  Lie.  N.  Y.  State  Edtic.  Dept.)  Tear  out  this  ad. 


KEEP  FREEDOM 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE 
WITH 

U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


"WILL  YOU  SMOKE  MY 
NEW  KIND  OF  PIPE... 

30  Days  of  My  Risk? 


NO  MONEY— JUST 
SEND  YOUR  NAME 


I  vou  ve  ever  nad  ■  prepaid.  Then  I  willlet  you  know  if  I  want  to  try  it  atj/oMr  . 
smoking  pleasure  I  ™^  information  is  free,  no  salesman  will  call.  I 


All  I  want  is  your  name  so  I  can  write  and  tell  you  why  L   

I'm  willing  to  send  you  my  pipe  for  30  days' smoking  |  loon  c..„n»,M.  i„. 

without  a  cent  of  risk  on  your  part.  This  is  not  a  new  ■  t."  *•  '"f "  Wnysi"* 

model,  not  a  new  style,  not  a  new  gadget,  not  an  im-  |  Dept.  246-J,  Chicago,  III.  60640 

provement  on  old  style  pipes.  It's  based  on  an  entirely  ■  Please  mail  facts  about  your  30 
new  principle  that  harnesses  four  of  Nature's  immu-  |  day  offer  of  a  Caj-ey  Pipe  postage 
table  laws — contradicts  every  idea  you've  ever  had      "        j  . 
about  pipe  smoking — and  delivers  a  smoking  pleasure 
you've  never  before  experienced.  My  new  kind  of  pipe  I 
smokes  cool  and  mild  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day  without  '  _ 
rest,  without  bite,  without  bitterness.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  I 
"broken  in".  It  never  has  to  be  "rested"  and  it  never  accu- 

muUzies  sludgel  To  prove  all  this.  1  want  to  send  you  a  Carey   I  ADDRESS   

Pipe  to  smoke  30  days  at  my  risk.  Send  your  name  and  ad-  ■ 
dress  today  for  my  complete  trial  offer.  Mail  coupon  now  to  ' 

E.  A. CAREY.  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Dept.  246-J,  Chicago  40  |  CITY   STATE  
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EXERCISE  IS  GOOD  FOR  YOU: 
TRUE  OR  FALSE? 

 (Continued  from  page  55)  


teries  is  between  30  and  55,"  says  Dr. 
Thomas  Carlino.  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
a  tennis-playing  physician  who  is  in  his 
seventies.  This  is  "when  most  people 
give  up  .  .  .  physical  exercise,  causing 
the  arteries  to  become  clogged  and  brittle 
from  disuse.  The  result:  hardening  of  the 
arteries  which  is  responsible  for  95%  of 
all  heart  attacks." 

Exercise  can  reduce  high  blood  pres- 
sure, in  the  end,  by  opening  up  capil- 
laries that  were  closed  and  tended  to 
act  as  a  dam  against  the  heart's  work. 

Fat,  especially  animal  fat,  is,  of 
course,  the  great  artery  dogger.  It  is 
also  harmful  in  many  other  ways.  Amer- 
icans have  been  made  fat  and  diet  con- 
scious by  public  education  (and  their 
doctors)  over  several  decades.  Our  hard- 
laboring  forebears  often  ate  more  heart- 
ily than  we  (though  not  as  richly  of 
the  good  things),  but  burned  the  fat  up 
with  their  labors.  Life  insurance  tables 
show  a  clear  relation  between  increase 
in  body  weight  and  increase  in  death 
rate.  But  it  is  not  the  amount  of  calories 
yoit  eat  that  makes  you  overweight,  it  is 
the  difference  between  what  you  eat  and 
what  you  burn  up  with  activity.  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Bragdon  of  the  Nat'l  Institute 
of  Health  stresses  that  activity  is  an  al- 
ternative for  dieting — that  Americans 
who  aspire  to  long  life  had  better  choose 
one  or  the  other. 

The  chief  danger  in  urging  inactive 
people  to  more  exercise  flows  from  the 
fact  that  some  go  about  it  foolishly. 
Some  doctors  are  hesitant  to  recommend 
regular  exercise,  especially  for  patients 
who  might  overdo  it,  or  rush  into  it. 

Cases  of  joggers  dropping  dead  have 
already  been  reported.  Anyone  who  is 
out  of  shape  and  decides  to  exercise 
should  build  himself  up  to  it.  Nobody 
with  a  history  of  serious  illness  should 
try  it  without  his  doctor's  okay. 

Here's  how  a  New  Jersey  man  in  his 
late  forties  who'd  had  a  stroke  and  a 
coronary  attack  a  year  apart  described 
his  return  to  the  best  shape  he'd  been  in 
in  20  years.  "When  I  was  able  to  walk,  I 
walked  a  bit.  Then  longer  walks,  with 
stops  for  rest.  Then  a  few  steps  jogging 
mixed  with  walking.  Then  alternate  jog- 
ging and  walking.  Then  more  jogging 
than  walking.  Finally,  long  jogs.  I  went 
back  to  work  as  a  road  salesman,  and 
lost  all  of  my  overweight.  Going  to  a 
town  with  several  customers,  I'd  park  my 
car  in  one  place  and  walk  to  all  my  cus- 
tomers. In  the  evening  I'd  jog  again. 

"Before  I  could  do  this  my  wife  made 
me  get  the  approval  of  one  of  New 
York's  top  heart  specialists.  I  got  it.  Of 
course  he  checked  me  over  thoroughly 
after  I'd  begun  to  step  up  my  activity, 
and  I  had  medication  too.  I  didn't  feel 
this  good  before  my  stroke."    the  end 
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PERSONAL 


GETTING  A  COLLEGE  LOAN. 
AUTO-TRIP  INSURANCE. 
GUIDE  TO  INTEREST  CHARGES. 

If  you  are  sending  your  youngsters  through  college  on  borrowed  money, 
start  shopping  for  loans  as  early  as  possible.  Here's  w^hy: 

•  Money  is  tight  and  the  competition  for  loans  is  stiff. 

•  College  enrollments — as  well  as  college  costs — continue  to  go  up,  add- 
ing still  more  pressure. 

In  all,  chances  are  that  when  you  do  get  the  money,  it  will  cost  you  more 
than  last  year.  Incidentally,  banks  and  other  lending  institutions  tend  to 
be  more  generous  in  the  bigger  cities  than  in  the  smaller  spots.  It's  a  matter 
of  goodwill.  In  metropolitan  areas,  banks  often  find  that  student  loans 
are  requested  by  people  associated  with  large,  or  potentially  important, 
commercial  accounts.  So  they  don't  want  to  risk  ofJending  somebody  who 
could  turn  out  to  be  their  bread  and  butter. 

★  ★  ★ 

Don't  risk  an  extensive  motor  tour  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico 
without  first  taking  a  look  at  your  insurance  coverage.  These  areas  have  a 
wide  range  of  financial-responsibility  laws,  which  simply  means  that  in 
case  of  an  accident  you  must:  1)  have  enough  insurance,  2)  post  sufficient 
cash  or  security  or  3)  find  yourself  in  trouble.   Here's  the  lineup: 

•  United  States:  Most  states  have  10/20/5  financial-responsibility  laws — 
that  is,  coverage  up  to  $10,000  for  individual  injury,  $20,000  for  all  persons 
injured  in  a  mishap,  and  $5,000  property  damage.  One,  though,  goes  as 
high  as  20/20/5  (Connecticut). 

•  Canada:  All  provinces  have  a  $35,000  inclusive  liability  requirement, 
except  British  Columbia,  which  has  $50,000.  It's  a  good  idea  to  have  your 
insurance  agent  get  you  a  "yellow  card"  to  show  evidence  of  your  insurance. 

•  Mexico:  Here  you  must  be  insured  through  a  company  with  proper 
Mexican  connections.  Special  insurance  costs  $10  to  $25  per  week  (and 
be  sure  you  get  a  list  of  local  agents  and  adjusters,  because  you'll  need 
their  help  in  case  of  trouble).  When  in  Mexico,  also  remember:  Night 
driving  can  be  treacherous  because  of  the  lighting,  to  say  nothing  of  stray 
cattle;  American  credit  cards  won't  work  at  Mexican  filling  stations,  and 
stay  within  the  speed  limits  (usually  around  60  mph). 

★  ★  ★ 

The  idea  behind  the  new  truth-in-lending  legislation  is  to  make  you 
aware  of  how  much  interest  you  really  pay  when  you  borrow  or  buy  on  the 
cuff.  But  since  thei  law  doesn't  go  into  effect  for  some  time,  here's  a  rough 
do-it-yourself  method: 

1)  Remember  that  when  you  buy  or  borrow  on  the  installment  method, 
you  have  possession  of  all  the  money  only  an  average  of  half  the  time, 
because  you're  regularly  paying  it  back.  The  interest,  though,  doesn't  de- 
cline— since  you  paid  that  in  advance.  So  if  you  buy  a  $120  item  for  $127.20 
on  the  installment  plan — $7.20  down  and  the  rest  spread  over  a  year — you 
aren't  paying  the  advertised  6%  ($7.20  vs  $120),  you're  paying  closer  to 
12%.  Reason:  You  averaged  only  about  $60  in  your  possession  over  the  year. 
As  a  rule  of  thumb:  on  installment  arrangements,  double  the  quoted 
interest  rate  to  get  the  simple  rate. 

2)  If  no  rate  is  quoted  at  all,  figure  it  out  yourself  by  dividing  the 
financing  charge  by  the  principal,  and  then  doubling.  Thus  a  $100  item 
purchased  on  a  year's  installment  plan  with  a  $10  down-payment  costs 
you  around  20%  in  simple  interest.  (If  the  loan  is  for  more  than  a  year — or 
less — adjust  your  mathematics  accordingly.) 

3)  If  credit-card  or  unpaid-balance  plans  cite  a  monthly  interest  charge, 
multiply  by  12  to  get  the  simple  annual  rate.  A  11/2%  monthly  interest 
fee  on  unpaid  balance  means  18%  per  year. 

Don't  worry  about  mortgages.  The  quoted  rate  is  a  simple  rate. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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4-IN-l  BAR  ACCESSORY.  Practical  and 
handsome  bar  tool  combines  a  cheese 
knife,  can  opener,  ice  crusher  and  bottle 
opener.  Knight  of  the  Bar,  as  this  bar  tool 
is  called,  is  mounted  on  a  saddle-stitched, 
leather-line  plaque  and  can  be  hung  on  a 
wall  or  placed  on  a  bar.  $5.95  pod. 
Dynamic  Classics,  Ltd.,  Dept.  AL,  220  East 
23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


FRENCH  PERFUMES,  bottled,  sealed  and 
packaged  in  France.  Ten  perfumes,  not 
colognes,  come  in  purse-toting  flacons  at- 
tractively packaged  in  a  festive  tri-color 
box.  These  alluring  scents  have  been  se- 
lected to  please  every  taste.  A  box  of  10 
costs  just  $4.95  ppd.  Niresk  Industries, 
Inc.,  Dept.  P-PF-3,  210  South  Desplaines 
St.,  Chicago,  III.  60606. 


SLIDE  RULE  TIE  BAR.  Really  works.  Choice 
of  sterling  silver  or  gold  plate.  Matching 
cuff  links  have  same  design  but  no  work- 
ing parts.  Sterling  silver  tie  bar  or  cuff 
links,  $2.69  each;  gold-plated  tie  bar  or 
cuff  links,  $1.00  each.  All  items  shipped 
postpaid.  Order  from  Walter  Drake,  AL-73, 
Drake  BIdg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 


are  YOU  unlucky? 

THE  GIRL  whose  dreams  never  come  true 
THE  MAN  success  passes  by 
NOW  YOU  CAN  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT! 

This  age-old  symbol  of  Irish  luck 
-the  LUCKY  LEPRECHAUN-cast 
in  the  original  good  luck  mould 
from  gleaming  solid  silver  or 
gold,  can  now  be  YOURS.  Test 
his  magnetic  power  under  our 
money-back  guarantee.  Airmailed 
to  you  overnight  from  Ireland 
with  complete  free  history  and 
guarantee.  . 

Send  now  only  $3.00  for     ,  „-l^*,°  o^^^^^^ 
Silver- $10  for  9kt  Gold-      LUCKY  LEPRECHAUN 
$15  for  14kt  Gold  (No  from  Ireland 

COD'S)  tO: 

Silvercraft  Ltd. 
20A  Albert  Walk,  BRAY,  IREUND 


CHINA 
DOLLAR 

only  10^ 


Uncirculated  nickel  sil- 
ver dollar  minted  in  1960 
to  Commemorate  50th  an- 
niversary of  The  Republic  of  China  (For- 
mosa) .  .  .  only  one  to  a  customer  ...  a 
beautiful  coin  and  ONLY  10(f.  SUPPLY 
LIMITED!  SEND  TODAY.  Also  get  free  big 
catalog  Illustrating  coins  and  supplies, 
plus  selections  of  coins  from  our  approval 
service  returnable  without  obligation. 
Send  name,  address,  zip  number  and  lOt 
for  your  China  Dollar  to:  LITTLETON 
COIN  CO.,  Dept.  KC-17,  Littleton,  New 
Hampshire  03561 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  ser- 
vice to  readers  and  advertisers.  All 
products  are  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  When  ordering, 
please  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 
Be  sure  to  include  Zip  Code  num- 
ber along  with  your  address. 


Your  gift  speaks  for 
America  when  you  feed 
hungry  people  with  $1 
Food  Crusade  packages 
through  CARE,  New  York 
10016. 


TALL  or 
BIG  MEN 


MCGREGOR 

GOES 


KING-SIZE 


STYLES  YOU  WANT 

In  the 

SIZES  YOU  NEED 


We  are  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest 
specialists  in  clothes  for  tall  and  big  men. 
ARROW,  McGregor  and  MANHATTAN 
No-Iron  Sport  and  Dress  Shirts;  Jackets, 
Bodies  4"  longer,  sleeves  to  38".  100% 
Guaranteed  Before  and  After  Wearing. 
182  SHOE  STYLES  10-16;  widths  AAA  EEE. 
Write  for  FREE  88  Page  Color  Catalog 

The  KING-SIZE  Co.  rdl^^o^N.^'M^LL^" 


GET  THIS  scarce  stamp  showing  Knight  who  banished  Moors 
and  founded  Portugal  in  1139  -  800  years  ago!  PLUS  99 
different  old,  new  issues  from  Singapore,  Colombia, 
Gibraltar  —  the  world's  4  corners.  Handpiclied  pictorials, 
commemoratives  galore.  Fierce  beasts,  Indian  natives,  ex- 
otic scenes  —  100  exciting  stamps  in  all.  Plus  colorful  stamp 
selections  to  examine  free.  Buy  any  or  none,  return  in  10 
days.  Cancel  service  anytime.  EXTRA :  learn  how  to  get  free 
stamps  every  month.  Send  lOii  now  for  this  big  offer. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  8ALN,  Calais,  Maine 


plus  35c  i  , 
postage  'w' 


RforRUPTURE 
^  RELIEF 

AMAZING  ^ew-liFe^ 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Compares  in  quality  and  comfort  with  elastic  trusses 
costing  twice  as  much!  Elastic  body  band  expands  and 
contracts  with  each  body  movement.  DROPPED-FRONT 
design  keeps  broad,  -flat  foam  rubber  pad  low  and  in 
place.  No  fitting — easy  one-buckle  adjustment.  Padded, 
adjustable  leg  straps.  Balanced  support  for  single  or 
double  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Washable.  For  men, 
women.  Send  hip  measurement.  Money-back  guaran- 
tee if  returned  postpaid  within  30  days. 
KINLEN  COMPANY  •  Dept.  AL-88P 
809  Wyandotte  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


500  RETURN  ADDRESS  LABELS 


50c 


USE  YOUR 

"ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  PLASTIC  BOX 

Quick  and  handy  way  to  put  your  name  and  return 
address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  records,  etc. 
ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code  up  to  4  lines, 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 
labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  About  2"  long.  Free 
plastic  box  for  purse  or  desk.  Set  of  500  labels 
just  500  postpaid.  Shipped  within  48  hrs.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  the  Zip  Code? 
Add  100  per  set  and  we  will  look  it  up.  Send  for 
free  catalog  3343  Drake  Building 

Walter  Drake  Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  80901 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Do  ya  mind?  I  have  a  tough  enough  time  facing  myself  in  the  morning! 
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THE  INFALLIBLE  TEST 

A  man  walked  into  a  bar  one  evening  and  started  ordering  double 
martinis.  After  hnishiiig  each  drink,  he  woidd  open  his  coat  and  look 
into  the  inside  pocket.  He  had  downed  three  double  martinis  when  the 
bartender,  saying  that  he  lioped  he  wasn't  being  too  inquisitive,  but  he 
was  curious  as  to  what  the  man  was  doing. 

"Why  do  you  always  look  into  your  inside  coat  pocket  after  you  finish 
a  drink?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  said  the  customer.  "In  that  pocket  I  keep 
a  picture  of  my  mother-in-law.  When  she  begins  to  look  good  to  me,  I 
know  I've  had  enough.  Mix  me  another  double  martini!" 

Dan  Bennett 


CRY  BABIES 

The  distraught  mother  of  six  was  almost  out  of  her  mind — all  of  the 
children  were  crying  and  complaining  at  the  same  time. 

When  a  concerned  neighbor  asked  the  mother  the  cause  of  the  ruckus, 
the  distraught  one  replied,  "That  little  old  whine  maker — me." 

John  M.  Cline 


GRIM  HUMOR 

Eighty-year-old  Uncle  \Villie  had  a  joke  for  every  occasion.  Even  during 
a  long  illness  he  still  kept  his  sense  of  humor. 

One  morning  when  his  wife  went  in  to  see  if  he  was  awake  he  said, 
"Mama,  I  had  a  bad  turn  last  night.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die." 

"Oh,  Papa,"  she  cried  in  alarm,  "whv  didn't  you  call  me?" 

"I  thought  I'd  surprise  you,"  he  replied  with  a  weary  but  mischievous  grin. 

MARf^ARFT  B.  Barton 


LAST  ONE  TO  BED 
"You  warm  enough?" 
She  asked  in  sweet  concern, 
and  nudged  him  gently 
so  he'd  know  to  turn. 
The  darkness  hid  her 
smile  at  slyly  scoring — 
It  made  him  cross  for  her 
to  say,  "You're  snoring!" 

Grace  Pickiis 

IN  THE  DOUGH 

Heiress:  Fortune  Cookie 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota 

SIZING  IT  UP 
On  sidewalks  or  boardwalks. 

In  stores  or  at  dances. 
The  shorter  the  hemlines 
The  longer  men's  glances. 

S.  H.  Dewhurst 

SPORTING  GAME 

Most  of  us  have  a  lot  of  admiration  for  a 
good  loser  .  .  .  provided  it's  someone  else. 

Hal  Chadwick 

WEARILY  THEY  ROLL  ALONG 
Old  TV  shows  never  die; 
They  dodder  along  through  senility 
As  long  as  there's  somebody  standing 
by 

To  take  the  responsorability! 

Suzanne  Douglass 

SWITCHEROO 

The  very  fact  that  you  feel  you  must  give 
something  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  shows 
that  there  must  be  some  doubt  of  the  benefit. 

S.  S.  Riddle 

HONORABLE  CONFUCIUS 
COMPUTER  DATA— 

Could  a  Hippie  

Sensitive  and  well  lead  

Be  referred  to  as  a  

Thoreau-bred  ? 

Harold  Helper 


"Martha!  What's  this  I  hear  about  our 
having  a  son?" 
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Amazing  200th  Anniversary  Celebration 
Limited  Time  Offer  on  Fine  Bindings 

SAVE  30% 

on  this  luxurious  new  edition 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 


You  get  all  24  volumes 
now... direct  from 
the  publisher... pay  later 
on  easy  Book  a  Month 
Payment  Plan 

Yes,  during  our  200th  Anniversary 
Celebration,  Britannica  is  offering 
generous  discounts  on  its  fine,  richly 
gilded  leather  bindings— for  example, 
you  can  save  30%  on  this  luxurious  new 
edition  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
bound  in  durable,  hand-tooled  calfskin. 
This  latest  edition  of  Britannica  — the 
greatest  treasury  of  knowledge 
ever  published— is  being  offered  on  a 
remarkable  direct-from-the-publisher  plan. 
Amazing  Savings  Opportunity.  You  may 
wonder  how  we're  able  to  make  this  truly 
amazing  discount  offer  on  our  fine  bindings. 
First,  because  we  hope  for  great  demand  on 
these  luxurious,  fine  bindings,  we  would 
expect  to  materially  reduce  our  costs.  And, 
because  we  would  like  every  youngster  to 
have  the  advantages  of  this  great  encyclopaedia 
—to  help  with  homework  and  to  answer  questions 
—  we  pass  these  savings  on  to  you.  All  24  volumes 
of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  will  be  placed  in  your 
home  NOW . .  .  you  pay  later  on  convenient  budget  terms. 
It's  as  easy  as  buying  a  book  a  month. 

Thousands  of  Subjects  and  Illustrations  For  Homework  and 
Household  Help.  In  the  new  edition  of  Britannica,  you  will  find 
thousands  of  subjects  that  you  and  your  family  will  refer  to  in  the 
course  of  your  normal  day-to-day  affairs.  For  example,  you'll  find 
special  articles  on  household  budgets,  interior  decorating,  medicine 
and  health,  home  remodeling,  and  child  care. 

For  students,  Britannica  is  indispensable.  And  the  new  edition  is  the  most 
readable,  interesting  and  easy  to  use  in  our  entire  history.  It  develops 
the  active,  alert  minds  that  bring  success  in  school  and  later  life. 

The  latest  edition  offers  more  than  22,000  magnificent 
illustrations— thousands  in  vivid  color.  The  atlas  section 
contains  the  finest,  most  current  maps  available.  With 
36,000,000  words-the  work  of  some  10,200  of  the  world's 
great  authorities— Britannica  is  the  largest,  most  complete 
reference  work  published  in  America. 

Also,  may  we  send  you  our  special  new  200th  Anniversary 
Preview  Booklet  which  pictures  and  describes  the  latest 
edition?  For  your  free  copy  and  complete  information  about 
this  dramatic  discount  offer  on  our  fine  bindings,  available  only 
during  this  year,  simply  mail  the  attached  postage-paid  card  now, 


The  finest  edition  in  200  years— bound  in  durable,  hand-tooled  calfskin. 


FREE! 


Mail  attached  card  now  for 
Special  New  Preview  Booklet 

and  complete  details  on  this  remarkable  offer. 


//  card  is  detached,  write  to  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Dept.  893-X,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  lit.  60611. 


